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58. Propaganda 


A. General 


Persuasion has been a basic precept of Chinese 
governments from earliest historical] times, and the 
Chinese people are accustomed to accepting gov- 
ernment leadership in educationa] and cultural 
matters. In readjusting to modern conditions, 
recent Chinese governments have had to devise 
more rapid alternative means of reaching the 
illiterate bulk of the population. In addition to 
modern dissemination techniques, the party-gov- 
ernments of the Kuomintang (KMT) and, particu- 
larly, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) have 
utilized: 1) numerous extragovernmenta) organi- 
zations serving as the main channel, 2) hundreds of 
thousands of trained propagandists working 
through party and government agencies, 3) close 
government direction and supervision of all propa- 
ganda activities, 4) external developments as an 
integral part of the domestic propaganda output, 
and 5) concerted and rapid dissemination, 


The propaganda organization of the CCP party- 
government is much more extensive than that of 
the KMYT. After their armies forced withdrawal 
of the Nafional Government to Taiwan in 1949, 
the Chinese Communists builf a vast monolithic 
apparatus for controlling ideas and for persuad- 
ing the population to believe in the superiority of 
CP leadership of China. Unlike the Nationajists, 
the Communists have established a system under 
which persuasive techniques are centrally directed, 
well integrated with government policies, and 
closely coordinated with strong coercive measures. 


The most significant developments of CCP prop- 
aganda never achieved by the KMT include: 1) 
the attainment of almost complete monopoly and 
control over al! sources of foreign and domestic 
information in China and 2) the establishment of 
a large complex of Communist-controlled mass or- 
ganizations, in the absence of adequate mass com- 
munications facilities, to carry the CCP propa- 
ganda line directly and intensively to captive tar- 
get audiences throughout China. 


1. Pre-1949 Kuomintang propaganda 


The value of propaganda as a political weapon 
became apparent to the KMT during the years 
of its rise to power from 1924 to 1927. After it 
split with the CCP in 1927 the KMT established 
several publicity and information agencies within 
the party and governmental structures. These 


agencies increased the output of domestic propa- 
ganda and expanded its coverage to include the 
ethnic minorities and the overseas Chinese. The 
government's propaganda function was broadened 
to embrace “social education” and news interpre- 
tation; modern media, such as radio and motion 
pictures, were utilized for propaganda purposes. 


The persuasive techniques developed by the KMT 
were never Systematically used and were poorly co- 
ordinated with the actions of party and govern- 
ment officials. The hostility of Japanese and 
Chinese Communist propaganda occasionally 
prompted the National Government to take active 
countermeasures, but Nationalist propaganda 
drives were often abandoned soon after the plan- 
ning stage. While the Nationalists permitted con- 
siderable freedom of the press in their areas of 
contro] the Communists brooked none at all. The 
result was that much Communist propaganda was 
purveyed in the Nationalist press while no Kuo- 
mintang or other anticommunist propaganda was 
permitted to reach the people under Communist 
control. Moreover, as the party in power during 
this period of civil war and invasion, the KMT was 
increasingly vulnerable to propaganda attack from 
the Communist opposition, who were not answer- 
able to the Chinese people for their own acts and 
shortcomings. The Communists capitalized on 
this advantage with consummate skill, exploiting 
actual weaknesses of the KMT to the limit and 
creating false ones as the opportunity offered. 
This trend was especially noticeable during the 
final years of the Sino-Japanese War and grew to 
serious proportions in the postwar period as the 
Struggle for control of China reached its climax. 


The KMT adopted measures to publicize the 
principles and purposes of the National Govern- 
ment in an early attempt to consolidate its vastly 
expanded power. In May 1928 the KMT-sponsored 
National Education Conference resolved that the 
government’s aim should be to inculcate the San 
Min Chul (Three Principles of the People) of Sun 
Yat-sen; namely, “nationalism” (national pride 
and self-respect), “people's rights” (self-govern- 
ment), and “people’s livelihood” (variety of social- 
ism). Lack of funds and the uncertainty of its 
authority over large areas of China prevented the 
government from implementing this program to 
any significant degree. In the same year the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the KMT began publi- 
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cation of its official organ, the Central Daily News, 
designed to speed up the propagation of KMT 
attitudes toward current issues. 

Two years later, in 1930, the National Govern- 
ment established a Department of Mongolian- 
Tibetan Education to “untfy and reconstruct the 
culture’ of the various minority peoples and to 
give them a “clear understanding of the Chinese 
race and nation.” 

The Japanese attack on Manchuria in September 
1931 prompted the KMT to redouble its propa- 
ganda effort. In March of the following year a 
Department of Political Training was established 
in the new National Military Council. The depart- 
ment disseminated propaganda urging civilians to 
perform services for the armed forces and to re- 
ceive elementary military training. It also inter- 
preted current events and directed anti-illiteracy 
campaigns 

Inaugurated by Chiang Kai-shek in February 
1934, the New Life Movement sought to revive the 
“four cardina] virtues of ancient China,” namely 
propriety, righteousness, integrity, and self-respect, 
and to preserve them in accordance with current 
needs. By their exemplary behavior, members of 
the New Life Movement were expected to improve 
the personal conduct of others and, more specifi- 
cally, to spearhead community support of govern- 
ment-sponsored drives associated wifh spring 
planting, summer health measures, post-harvest 
frugality, and winter relief work. 


The extension of the Sino-Japanese conflict to 
China proper in 1937 led the Nationalists to adopt 
a wartime education program formulated by the 
KMT National Congress in March 1938. The pro- 
gram established a tutorial system im Chinese 
schools so that “each student [might] have a 
teacher responsible for his moral training as 4 
citizen” and a ‘military control system” so that 
“the virtues of cleanliness, orderliness, dispatch, 
and smartness fmight] be cultivated, the habit of 
labor service developed, and the spirit of respon- 
sibility and obedience in group life inculcated.” 
This program also provided for an expansion of 
‘social education” to eliminate illiteracy and 
achieve the idea} of ‘new citizenship.” 


Meanwhile, training corps established at the 
provincia] and hsien or county levels offered se- 
lected local government workers special technical 
instruction as well as “living training” in accord- 
ance with the principles of the New Life Move- 
ment. The San Min Chu I Youth Corps, an ad- 
junct of the KMT, was founded in June 1938 to 
supplement the New Life Movement. This organ- 
ization was to have the function of instilling dis- 
cipline and “training in collective behavior” in 
Chinese youth in order that they might ‘“demon- 
strate their patriotism effectively” and become 


“ylgidly organized and trained under a system of 
thought inspired by the “Three Principles of the 
People.’”’ Members of the corps were expected to 
become the “new cells for our national) life” and 
the “nation’s best revolutionary elements,” im- 
spiring other youth to emulate them. 

Nationalist propaganda efforts were further in- 
tensified after the withdrawal of the government 
to Chungking (Ch’ung-ching). In March 1940 
a national conference on ‘‘people’s education” 
adopted a five-year plan designed to raise the na- 
tional literacy level and to propagate the ideals 
of “new citizenship.” Meanwhile, the Department 
of Political Training created various “mass mobili- 
zation committees” and auxiliary “anti-Japanese 
committees” to “arouse the patriotic sentiments of 
the people.” 

KMT propaganda might have proved more ef- 
fective if the National Government had carried out 
the social reforms it promised and had not placed 
increasing reliance on totalitarian methods. Ex- 
pansion of propaganda output, however, could not 
conceal mismanagement and corruption in govern- 
ment nor overcome the constant Communist prop- 
aganda barrage directed at Chinese military and 
Civilians. 


x. Pre-1949 CCP propaganda 


Having the avowed mission of transmitting revo- 
lutionary ideas to the Chinese people, the CCP, 
from its inception, recognized the importance of 
propaganda and agitation. By convincing the 
masses of the desirability of at least some parts of 
the Communist program, the CCP realized that its 
task of effecting changes and enforcing them could 
be greatly facilitated. 

After its admission to the Comintern in 1922, the 
CCP entered into closer association with the wortd 
Communist movement and gained an intimate 
knowledge of the more refined propaganda meth- 
ods developed by older Communist parties and par- 
ticularly by that of the Soviet Union. Between 
1924 and 1927 the Chinese Communists, like KMT 
party members, had the benefit of daily contact 
with Soviet and Comintern instructors. 


Following the KMT—-CCP split in July 1927, the 
Nationalists launched a drive to exterminate the 
Communists. Forced to seek refuge in the coun- 
tryside, the Communists tended fo neglect the 
propaganda phase of their program in their strug- 
gle for survival. Addressing a conference of rep- 
resentatives of Fourth Red Army units in Decem- 
ber 1929, Mao Tse-tung stressed the politica) as- 
pects of the army’s operations and outlined the 
political responsibilities of troop commanders. 
The Red Army had to improve its prospects for fu- 
ture growth in order to assure its survival as an 
effective military organization. To expand, the 
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Red Army had to win the confidence of the peas- 
ants, to whom it looked for food, labor, protection, 
and information. The great majority of peasants 
had to be convinced of the worthiness of the Com- 
munist cause and to have proof of the integrity 
of CCP members. The Red Army therefore cre- 
ated auxiliary political units similar to those at- 
tached to KMT armies during the northern expe- 
dition of 1926-27, organizing them, however, along 
broader and more systematic lines. These politi- 
cai units were made responsible for promoting ac- 
ceptance of generai CCP policies among the peas- 
ants and for soliciting their aid in supplying local 
Red Army needs. These efforts were buttressed by 
exemplary behavior of Red Army troops. 


During the period from 1928 to 1934, when the 
CCP operated from Kiangsi province, Communist 
leaders organized a Soviet-type government and 
developed an army conscious of its political re- 
sponsibilities. Acting through this government, 
the CCP devised a program to eliminate illiteracy, 
established a system for shaping popular attitudes 
foward current issues and for indoctrinating Red 
Army troops, and perfected techniques for increas- 
ing the public understanding of Communist laws. 
Congresses of military and civilian representa- 
tives, whose local prestige the Communists con- 
stantly sought to enhance, arrived at decisions 
and passed them on orally to their numerous con- 
stituents, who, in turn, participated in Communist- 
led group discussions to obtain a more thorough 
understanding of these decisions. This method of 
orally transmitting CCP instructions from one level 
of government to another is now used as one of 
the principal channels through which the govern- 
ment informs the people of ifs needs and secures 
the desired response. 


In 1939 the KMT imposed an embargo on trade 
with Chinese Communist areas in north and north- 
west China, and, in the ensuing struggle for sur- 
vival, Communist leaders adopted the Soviet Stak- 
hanovite system of rewards for exemplary per- 
formance. Shortly thereafter the CCP began to 
create increasing numbers of “labor heroes” se- 
lected from the peasantry, the military, and the 
trades, elevating their prestige and status as a 
means of urging their fellows on to greater pro- 
ductive efforts. Today a permanent feature of 
Communist propaganda, the institution of the “ta- 
bor hero” was also designed to provide ali citizens, 
includine the military, with an idea] pattern of 
personal conduct, 


Beginning in February 1942, the CCP launched 
its “rectification movement” to “correct unortho- 
dox tendencies in learning, the party, and litera- 
ture.” The main objective of this movement from 
the standpoint of Chinese Communist propaganda, 
was to stress the purposefulness of all literature 


and art, which, like newspapers, magazines, tracts, 
and posters, should be dedicated to propagating 
the Communist message. At this time the Com- 
munists asserted the right to control all possible 
media of propaganda. The popularity of the anti- 
Japanese resistance movement created an ideal 
climate for unifying public opinion behind the CCP 
and for developing total Communist contro} over 
propaganda. 

The effectiveness of the total Chinese effort at 
persuasion between 1927 and 1949 was due to the 
foliowing factors: 1) their conception of propa- 
ganda as a total effort in which all acts, policies 
and information media are geared to the achieve- 
ment of distinct propaganda objectives; 2) their 
strenuous efforts to improve the content, dissemi- 
nation, and reception of propaganda, and 3) the 
persuasive force of their military power. These 
factors enabled the Communists to exploit the 
desperate popular desire for an end fo the political 
chaos in China. KMT counter-propaganda was 
ineffective by comparison and quite inadequate to 
the task of overcoming the psychological advan- 
tage the Communists enjoyed. 


B. The Chinese Communist propaganda sys- 
tem 


1. General 


a. PROPAGANDA OBJECTIVES — Persuasion is one 
of the principal methods by which the CCP expects 
to promote the Communist movement both at home 
and abroad, Together with coercion and economic 
pressure, persuasion is Intended by the CCP to: 1) 
help the party consolidate its control of China 
and mask its totalitarian and authoritarian char- 
acter, 2) galvanize public support for the regime’s 
domestic and foreign policies, 3) attack China’s 
traditional social values and lay the ground for 
the other changes leading to the complete collec- 
tivization of society; and 4) confuse and disorgan- 
ize all opposition to such changes, 

Basic to these considerations is the long-stand- 
ing and ultimate Communist objectives of remold- 
ing the socia) values and attitudes of the Chinese. 
Mao Tse-tung’s essay, “On Practice,” written in 
1937 and republished in 1951, states the goal to 
which the party looks: 


The struggle of the proletariat and revolutionary 
people in changing the world consists of achieving the 
following tasks: to reconstruct the external] world; 
to reconstruct their own subjective world, i.e., to re- 
mold their faculty of knowing; and to change the re- 
lations between the subtective and external worlds. 
Such a change has already been effected in one part 
of the globe, namely the Soviet Union. The people 
there are still expediting this process of change. The 
people of China and the rest of the world are either 
passing or will pass through this kind of change. 
What is meant by the externa] world which is to be 
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changed includes the persons who are opposed to that 
change. To be remolded they will have to go through 
a stage of compulsion before they enter into a stage 
of remolding of their own accord. When the whole 
of mankind of its own accord remolds itself and 
changes the world, that will be the age of World 
Communism. 


The CCP has set out to transform the charac- 
ter of Chinese society deliberately and efficiently, 
utilizing every possible means of persuading the 
population: setting son against father and class 
against class, exploiting the innate cultural and 
psychological vulnerabilities of the target groups, 
capitalizing upon existing dissatisfactions, and, in 
the absence of plausible appeals, manufacturing 
incidents and situations that can be exploited for 
the cause. The propaganda apparatus that the 
Chinese Communists have thus far established is 
immense, is costly in terms of personnel and re- 
sources, and is closely integrated with every other 
governmental activity of the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

The Chinese Communist propaganda apparatus 
is organized around three principal component 
parts: 1) the party propaganda network; 2) the 
civil and military propaganda agencies within the 
regime’s administrative hierarchy; and 3) the large 
body of CCP-controlled mass organizations which 
function as support mechanism for the party and 
regime. All components of the propaganda sys- 
tem are linked directly or indirectly with interna- 
tional Communist organizations and are utilized to 
promote fhe regime’s pro-Soviet line. 


In terms of personnel this propaganda system is 
the largest ever created in China and is as large 
if not larger than that of the U.S.S.R. 


The magnitude of the Chinese Communist prop- 
aganda operations is suggested by the following 
data: 1) the regime’s propaganda organizations re- 
quire the full-time employment of 3,500,000 and 
4,500,000 propaganda personnel; 2) the regime’s 
annual total expenditures allocated for propa- 
canda purposes is estimated at US$200,000,000 to 
US$250,000,000, or more than 1% of the national 
income; 3) the regime operates 134 government- 
owned radio stations (99 medium-wave; 35 short- 
wave) and controls 19 commercial stations trans- 
mitting to 1,200 monitoring centers, and publishes 
millions of textbooks and propaganda pamphlets 
(140,000,000 textbooks in 1950); and 4) the re- 
gime operates a large overseas network of propa- 
ganda and subversion throughout Southeast Asia. 


Propaganda support of both immediate and jong- 
range Communist policies has been built around 
four basic themes: 1) the CCP is united with the 
Chinese people and the world Communist commu- 
nity; consequently the Chinese people are a part 
of the World Communist biec; 2) the CCP has 
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provided China with the best government it has 
ever had because party leadership has been cor- 
rect, its actions infallible, and its methods stern 
but just; 3) the evils now besetting the world in 
general, and China in particular, stem from the 
aggressive machinations of the world’s reaction- 
ary bloc Jed by the US. “imperialists” and abetted 
by the “counterrevolutionary” and “feudalistic ele- 
ments” of the KMT; and 4) elimination of China’s 
evils requires the full understanding and effort 
of all democratic” Chinese people rallied behind 
the leadership of the CCP. Each of these basic 
themes exists in many manifestations, the particu- 
lar form depending upon the expedients of the 
moment and the susceptibilities of the particu- 
lar audience toward which the propaganda is di- 
rected (for a description of China’s several diverse 
social, ethnic, and economic groups see CHAPTER 
IV, Section 42.) The party’s efforts to strike at 
the roots of the old social system and to release 
new energies and enthusiasm for the regime have, 
from its earliest days, been directed especially at 
young people, whose credulity, enthusiasm, and 
Sensitivity are easily exploited and who represent 
a substantial proportion of the population. Per- 
sons 24 years old and younger comprise 271,900,000 
people or more than 50% of the country’s 
population; the group 14 years and younger, 
178,400,000 or about 35%. Chinese students have 
received the most attention, having long been in 
the vanguard of political and social reform in 
China. But the regime has also shown an in- 
terest in youth groups of pre-school age, not only 
enlisting their support and utilizing their services 
but making them the basis for molding a new na- 
tional outlook. 


bd. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPAGANDA SYSTEM —- 
Several factors favored CCP propaganda efforts 
after establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China on October 1, 1949. The people of China 
were tired of war and internal strife, disgusted with 
corruption and ineptitude in government, and in 
general favorably disposed toward any group that 
promised to unify the country, to establish order, 
and to restore peace. Since the Chinese are in- 
clined by tradition to accept authoritarian rule 
and the Chinese state has always taken the lead 
in cultural affairs, the country generally was pre- 
pared for state formulation of culfural and edu- 
cational policies and for the centralized direction 
of information and propaganda media. 


The CCP was also in a generally favorable posi- 
tion to utilize China's propaganda facilities fully. 
The collapse of the Nationalist armies placed the 
Communists in full control of ali major communi- 
cations facilities, schools, and publishing houses, 
and, as 2 result of preliminary and intensive un- 
derground work by the Communists, most of these 
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installations and their personnel ware transferred 
to the Communists intact. Consequently the CCP 
was in a strong position to monopolize information 
media, to unify propaganda planning, policy, and 
operations, and to coordinate these activities with 
its socia] and economic program. 


All mass communications facilities were charged 
with exploiting the regime’s administrative and 
military achievements to the saturation point and 
with fully publicizing its projected measures. In 
the spring of 1950 the establishment of a radio 
monitoring network materially increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the regime’s propaganda efforts, 
and the imposition of strong economic and police 
controls enabled the CCP to exert pressure upon 
all dissenters. 


Certain factors tended to diminish the effec- 
tiveness of CCP propaganda. China’s mass com- 
munication facilities were unable to reach the vast 
majority of the people, who were too untutored to 
be affected by written propaganda and too paro- 
chial in their outlook and experience to compre- 
hend issues outside family and local community 
hife. Propagandizing the people, therefore, re- 
quired that direct and personnel contact with the 
target audience be made by. propaganda cadres in- 
structed to carry their message by word of mouth. 
The cadres of this early period were neither plenti- 
ful nor well trained. Another factor that tended 
to reduce the effectivnes of CCP propaganda was 
the fact that educated Chinese had been exposed to 
Western-inspired ideas that were frequently inimi- 
ca] to Communist ideology. This group, although 
only a small proportion (10% to 20%) of the 
population, was extremely important in that it 
represented the reservoir of trained people and 
technicians essential to the regime. Communist 
propagandists had to approach this group with 
considerable care. 


Furthermore, Communist ideology, attitudes, 
and actions are fundamentally alien to the Chinese 
temperament, and after the first flush of victory 
when Communist objectives became clearer, Com- 
munist methods began to arouse popular doubts 
and hostility. The Chinese as a whole have little 
feeling for the impersona}, humorless, austere 
values extolled by the CCP, such as robot-like 
obedience to authority, selffess devotion to duty, 
and fanatic dedication to the state over all com- 
munity and family consideration. Particularly for- 
eign to the Chinese tradition where the Communist 
concept of class struggle and their callous and cyni- 
cal disregard of basic human rights and individual 
dignity. Although many Chinese were initially 
impressed with the Communist program, with its 
record of achievement and its sonorous propa- 
ganda, they soon discovered that Communist 
methods were revolutionary, ruthless, and, as Mao 


had promised, “teaning to oné side,” to the U.S.5.R., 
a country for which the Chinese had no fondness 
whatsoever. Accordingly, the task of the regime's 
propagandists was made more difficult. 


Signs of a decline in popular support for the 
Peiping (Pei-p’ing) government were already ap- 
pearing before the outbreak of fighting in Korea 
in June 1950. The exemplary features of the new 
regime were being offset in the minds of many 
Chinese by the rapidly growing government inter- 
ference in their private lives, the taking away of 
some of thelr customary amenities, the govern- 
ment’s strong pro-Soviet orientation, the ruthless 
procedures connected with land reform, and the 
dawning appreciation of the high cost of Commu- 
nist reforms in taxes, ‘‘donations,” and conscrip- 
fion for one duty or another, 


At the beginning of the Korean hostilities, and 
especially when the UN forces were approaching 
the Manchurian border in October 1950, the Chi- 
nese Communists accelerated their purging activi- 
ties and renewed efforts to consolidate their power. 
The campaign to “suppress counterrevolution- 
aries,’ extending from the fall of 1950 through the 
spring of 1951, was the first major operation un- 
dertaken by the urban police and the rural miii- 
tia and impressed upon the Chinese people that 
behind the propaganda claims of the new regime 
stood a powerful agency capable of punishing those 
who dared to question officiat information and 
opinion and to express their doubts to others. At 
the same time the Chinese Communist leaders 
placed greater restrictions on the movement of 
foreigners within China and on the entry and de- 
parture of Chinese, discouraged listening to Voice 
of America broadcasts, and gradually suppressed 
the last foreign publication to attempt an inde- 
pendent presentation of the news, the British- 
owned Shanghai North China Daily News. The 
Soviet news agency TASS, the Soviet information 
agency VOKS, and the proCommunist, Enghish- 
language Shanghai China Weekly Review (later 
renamed the China Monthly Review) were, how- 
ever, among the foreign propaganda organs that 
the Peiping government permitted to continue 
operations. 

The Peiping regime also expanded the number 
of Party propaganda personnel. On January 1, 
1951, the Central Committee of the CCP issued 
a directive assigning certain CCP members collat- 
eral duties of “propagandist” or “reporter.” The 
‘nropagandists’” were expected to expound the 
party line to their fellow workers and neighbors, 
to answer their questions and dispe} their doubts, 
and to report such questions and doubts to their 
immediate party leaders. The “reporters,” as 
higher-ranking CCP members, were expected to 
place the weight of their prestige and authority 
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behind the party line at bimonthly lectures on 
current events to the “masses.” 


Meanwhile the regime was hastening to organize 
the population into varlous social, political, and 
professional mass groups having certain common 
interests, Tnese mass organizations, which claimed 
a total membership of over 100,000,000 at the end 
of 1951, cut across family, community, and oc- 
cupational lines and divide China's diverse popu- 
lation into compartmentalized captive groups. 
This has enabled the party to direct its propaganda 
and information programs more effectively fo such 
special audiences as industrial workers, farmers, 
chiidren, students, and teachers. 

The CCP early organized fwo groups of particu- 
lar importance to its propaganda effort. The frst 
was a “literary and artistic workers association,” 
composed of novelists, dramatists, poets, actors, 
musicians, and other artists whose work could be 
used by the Communists to saturate the people 
with identical propaganda from all conceivable 
sources. Another propaganda mass organization 
was the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 
(SSFA), established on October 5, 1949. The 
SSFA, which claimed 23,000,000 members in 1952, 
cuts across the social and occupational lines of 
the other mass organizations and has the special 
task of publicizing the benefits to China of the 
government's association with the U.S.S.R. 


By the end of 1951 the organizational phase of 
the regime’s propaganda program had been com- 
pleted. Its accomplishments after two years in 
power included: 1) creation of the most essen- 
tial facilities for the rapid and uniform dissémina- 
tion of propaganda, 2) establishment of a police 
system capable of inducing uncritical acceptance 
of propaganda, 3) achievement of an almost com- 
plete monopoly over aii sources of information and 
opinion, 4) organization of large captive audiences, 
and 5) training of a large body of propaganda 
cadres. 

In setting up and directing this vast propaganda 
system the CCP has demonstrated a high degree 
of organizationa) ability. Although composed of 
many and seemingly disparate parts, the propa- 
ganda apparatus is well coordinated and skillfully 
integrated with other government operations. All 
of them are completely dominated by the party 
and are ready at literally a moment’s notice to 
provide a unified chorus of approval for any act 
or policy of the regime. 

The impact of Chinese Communist propaganda 
has varied widely, depending upon the particular 
message, the target audience, the extent to which 
propagandists are engaged in collateral duties, the 
season of the year, the locality, or any combination 
of these and other factors, Occasionally, as in the 
case of the introduction of a new marriage law 
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in 1950 and the urgent formation of “mutual aid 
teams” among the farmers in 1951, the CCP has 
encountered strong popular inhibitions, even 
among CCP members, that adversely effect ac- 
ceptance of its propaganda. According to the cir- 
cumstances in these exceptional cases, the Chinese 
Communist leaders have retreated either com- 
pletely or partially and have driven home their 
message by more intensive methods, such as or- 
ganizing temporary propaganda teams for assign- 
rgent to particularly difficult areas. 

Ruthless enforcement of controls has undoubt- 
edly cost the party popular and spontaneous sup- 
port, but the threat of coercion always underlying 
the cooing voice of persuasion has probably con- 
tributed generously to the effectiveness of the prop- 
aganda program. Generally the Chinese Commu- 
nist outlook is gripping the consciousness of the 
Chinese people, and Peiping’s propaganda will 
probably become increasingly effective as the num- 
ber of persons familiar with a free society dimin- 
ishes. 


c, PROPAGANDA PERSONNEL — Operation of the 
huge Chinese propaganda machine has required 
the recruitment of a large body of personnel. 
Extrapolations of available statistics indicate that 
the total number of people engaged in propaganda 
work exceeds 3,500,000 and is probably as high as 
5,000,000. The number of active propagandists 
employed by the party network alone as of late 
1951 was officially stated to be almost 2,000,000 
persons and was expected to reach 4,000,000 or pos- 
sibly 5,000,000 by the end of 1952. In addition to 
the party propagandists there are approximately 
one half million government workers employed by 
the cultural and educational] agencies of the Com- 
rnunist civil administration, a reportedly large 
number of army propaganda cadres, and prob- 
ably more than 1,000,000 active pro-Communist 
elements who carry on propaganda and agitational 
work among the numerous mass organizations. 

As a part of this personne] recruitment drive, 
the CCP has tried to remove the stigma associated 
with propaganda work by picturing it as an hon- 
orabie and highly desirable career. The party has 
emphasized that all government officials, even 
those performing nonpropaganda functions, such 
as judges and economists, should conduct their 
public relations in a spirit consistent with the re- 
gime’s propaganda objectives. The CCP has fur- 
ther decreed that no important governmental op- 
eration shall be undertaken unaccompanied by ex- 
tensive publicity and agitation. As a result, the 
manifold activities of propaganda agencies and 
their personne) have been closely integrated with 
all governmental operations. 

The regime’s propagandists can be classified into 
five major categories: 1) official employees of the 
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government’s cultural and educational agencies, 
2) special media personnel, 3) radio monitors, 4) 
loca] activists, and 5) party propaganda workers. 
Cultural and educational committee workers at all 
levels of civii administration in Communist China 
correspond roughly to the professional employees 
of official propaganda organizations in the United 
States and Western countries and are engaged in 
administrative work, policy interpretation, writ- 
ing, editing, graphics production, and research. 
In addition to the administrative staffs at the 
various governmenta!} levels, the cultural and edu- 
cational committees employ field personnel who 
project official propaganda to target audiences, 
in many cases consisting of loca] activists assigned 
to the mass organizations. 


In most instances propaganda workers in the 
Communist civil administration, including news- 
men and teachers employed in state-controlled in- 
stitutions, fulfill routine propaganda roles that are 
well Known and have counterparts in the Western 
world. The necessity for keying specific applica- 
tions of universal propaganda techniques to the 
unique requirements of the Chinese cultura] com- 
plex, however, has led the Communist regime to 
create the four additional categories of propagan- 
dists enumerated above. The special media prop- 
agandists are responsible for converting traditional 
Chinese art forms, such as the drama and fea- 
house storytelling, into vehicles of Communist 
propaganda. Because of China’s inadequate mass 
communications facilities and the low literacy rate 
of its population, this category of propagandists is 
needed to reach the target audience directly. The 
Communist regime has attempted to increase the 
acceptability of its message by sending “culture 
teams” into the villages and countryside to present 
skits and short plays propagating Communist doc- 
trine, popularizing Communist songs, and Ulus- 
trating new techniques of agriculture, tax collec- 
tion, and land reform. ‘These drama troupes also 
present adaptations of traditional type Chinese 
dramatic forms, each carefully tailored to serve a 
propaganda purpose, such as enforcement of the 
marriage law and other statutes. 


The radio monitoring network is another special 
feature of Chinese Communist propaganda opera- 
tions designed to compensate for the inadequacy 
of existing communications media. Training of 
radio monitors was begun in April 1990, and frag- 
mentary evidence indicates that there are now 
many thousands of trained monitors throughout 
Communist China. It is the duty of these moni- 
tors to mobilize public opinion in factories, villages, 
schools, institutions, and even on street corners. 
Central and regional radio stations broadcast regu- 
larly scheduled programs transmitting daily news, 
commentary, and government directives to moni- 
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tors for distribution to loca) groups and institu- 
tions. Monitored materials are reproduced in 
mimeograph form and as handbill, blackboard, 
or wall-type newspapers. Group meetings are also 
organized for direct listening to government broad- 
casts. Use of these methods enables one small 
monitoring team to reach 1,000 or more people in 
districts isolated from other sources of national 
news and information. In northern Szechwan, a 
particularly remote district, there are 40 monitor- 
ing stations reaching a claimed daily audience of 
1,200,000 people through 12 mimeographed and 23 
blackboard newspapers. 


Monitoring teams are also responsible for main- 
taining radio receiving and closed-circuit broad- 
casting networks (programs relayed by direct wire 
from point to point) in factories, mines, and in- 
stitutions throughout the country. The Peiping 
People’s Daily of September 13, 1951 stated that 
there were more than 1,000 closed-circuit broad- 
casting stations in 25 major and medium-sized 
cities of the North, Northeast and East China Ad- 
ministrative Regions and 200 broadcasting units 
in railroad stations. These 1,200 broadcasting po- 
sitions are able to reach tens of thousands of 
people on a regular daily basis, and this network is 
being rapidly expanded to reach other cities, 


The loca] activist is the grassroots, semiprofes- 
Sional propagandist of the Communist regime. 
According to Mao Tse-tung in his Essay on Ovpos- 
ing Party Formalism, “all... cadres are propa- 
pandists. As soon as one man talks to another he 
is engaging in propaganda ...” This principle 
has been made an essential part of al) cadre train- 
ing, and all “advanced” elements of the regime are 
urged to engage in propaganda under this defini- 
tion at every opportunity and even with the mast 
id}e contact. 


The activist works at the local level as a mem- 
ber either of the CCP, the hsiang (township) ad- 
ministration, or one of the mass organizations, 
such as the Peasants Association. Most activists 
probably receive little forma! training, are briefed 
in their duties in short, spare-time discussions with 
local party members, and have rarely ventured far 
from their birthpiace. Local activists, despite their 
parochial background, form an important element 
of Communist propaganda operations, since they 
are the regime’s only direct contact with the people. 
They conduct group discussions from the sidelines, 
asking the right leading questions at the right time 
and taking the initiative in shouting slogans or 
agreeing with the speaker. Activists must be true 
agitators, capable of rousing the villagers, of stimu- 
lating their interest in issues raised by the regime, 
and of supplying the “correct” answers to ques- 
tions provoked by discussion of these issues. They 
extend the life of propaganda campaigns well be- 
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yond the point of normal popular interest, collect 
donations and organize rallies, and constantly re- 
mind the people of the necessity for obeying party 
directives. 

The network of CCP cadres, the backbone of 
the Chinese Communist propaganda operation, is 
a large, formalized organization instituted by CCP 
directive on January 1, 1951 to bring the party 
into closer touch with the masses. Trained propa- 
gandists were assigned to each party branch at 
the chii (subcounty) level and above, and the duty 
of party reporting was assigned to a leading mem- 
ber of each party committee at the provincia] and 
municipal levels, 

Party propagandists were charged with: 1) dis- 
seminating domestic and foreign news in the 
branch area, 2) “correctly” interpreting party and 
government policies and the duties of citizenship, 
3) discrediting all reactionary rumors, 4) remold- 
ing misguided public opinion, 5) encouraging 
worker competition in achieving production and 
construction targets, 6) keeping the party in- 
formed of all outstanding individual worker per- 
formances, and 7) assisting party committees in 
putting their propaganda machinery info motion 
and in applying propaganda methods. 

Reporters, on the other hand, were made respon- 
sible for informing the people of political devel- 
opments in order to improve popular understand- 
ing of the party’s functions and policies, and they 
were also expected to provide guidance to party 
propagandists. The network of party cadres thus 
consisted of two echelons: the party reporters were 
entrusted with political responsibility, always the 
senior role under the Communist system. Their 
specific duty was to guide the propagandists, who, 
as members of the second echelon, were put in 
charge of routine matters having a more direct 
hearing on propaganda operations, 

By late 1951, the number of party cadres, ac- 
cording to Peiping, had grown from a small ex- 
perimental team in northeast China to a vast 
network of 1,920,000 party propagandists and 
50,000 party reporters extending over the entire 
country. Only 20% of the CCP organizations at 
the county and township levels remained to be 
Staffed; recruitment of the necessary personne] 
was scheduled for completion during 1952. 


2. The propaganda organization 


a. THE CCP ORGANIZATION —In Communist 
China the CCP is the real seat of power and the 
directing force behind al} state activities and at 
all levels of government. With a membership 
of nearly 6,000,000 or slightly over 1% of the coun- 
try’s population, the party is organized into a 
pervasive network constituting the major integra- 
tive force in the People’s Republic of China (for a 
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description of the party’s role in government, see 
SECTION 52). 


Despite its dominant role in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, the party prefers to avoid direct involve- 
ment in the routine administration of propaganda 
and in other governmental] activities. Realizing 
that the party cannot maintain itself as a com- 
pact, tightly disciplined elite and simultaneously 
assume sole responsibility for the administration 
and propagandizing of 475,000,000 people, party 
leaders have chosen to govern through other non- 
party but party-dominated agencies, such as state 
administrative agencies and political, social, and 
professional mass organizations, which support the 
operations of both government and party. Even 
after the party expanded its propaganda network 
in 1951 and participated more overtly in propa- 
ganda activities, party leaders continued to dele- 
gate responsibility for routine propaganda opera- 
tions to government agencies. 


The CCP allocates propaganda functions, has 
final authority in policy formulation and propa- 
ganda planning, and supervises, coordinates, and 
stumulates the propaganda operations of the state 
and mass organizations. The party retains re- 
sponsibility for indoctrinating its members, all of 
whom, even those not directly engaged in propa- 
ganda or agitational work, are enjoined to indoc- 
trinate nonmembers. The CCP also supplies non- 
party agencies with certain doctrinal and substan- 
tive materials, such as commentaries on party 
dogma and interpretations of current events, and 
publishes the Peiping Jen Min Jih Pao (Peopie’s 
Daily), the highest official) organ of the party and 
the “Pravda” of Communist China. 

Responsibility for operational direction of propa- 
ganda activities relating to public education, radio 
broadcasting, news and publication services, pub- 
lic heaith, and scientific training and research has 
been assigned by the CCP to the civil propaganda 
organization directed by the Cultural and Educa- 
tional Affairs Committee (CEAC) of the State Ad- 
ministration Council] (SAC). The political de- 
partments of the People’s Revolutionary Miltary 
Council (PRMC) have been given primary respon- 
sibility for the education and indoctrination of 
military personne! (see this Chapter, SECTION 52, 
under People’s Revolutionary Military Council). 
Military propaganda cadres nave also been used 
for propagandizing civilians in territories still un- 
der military government administration. The 
mass support organizations, such as the all-China 
federations of labor, youth, and women, the Peas- 
ant Association, and the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association, have been assigned major roles in 
party propaganda operations directed at those sec- 
tors of the civil population represented by each. 
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Like civil and military propaganda agencies, 
most of the mass support organizations and their 
propaganda stafis are set up on a nationwide basis 
with a centralized chain of command paralleling 
that of the party organization and interlocked with 
it at all levels of civil administration. The prin- 
cipal support activities of mass organizations, how- 
ever, are performed primarily at the city, county, 
subcounty, and township levels in conjunction 
with operational and agitational work of party 
and government personnel (see FiGURE 58-1). 

The relationship of party and nonparty propa- 
ganda agencies at the loca] level is indicated by a 
CCP resolution of May 1951 in which the Northeast 
(Manchuria) Bureau of the CCP defined the roles 
of the party, the labor unions, and the New Demo- 
cratic Youth League in the indoctrination of Man- 
churian factory workers. ‘The resolution describes 
the party as the guarantor of workers’ rights and 
the supervisor of production. In this role loca) 
party members assume responsibility for 1) en- 
forcing all laws and regulations, 2) training pro- 
duction cadres and recommending promotions for 
outstanding performance, 3) agitating against vi- 
olations of laws and discipline, sabotage, embezzle- 
ment, and waste, 4) giving political training to 
party members, cadres, and workers, according to 
their technical needs, 5) performing their own pro- 
duction tasks, 6) uniting and leading the produc- 
tive effort, and 7) preparing periodic work reports 
for discussion or criticism at party meetings. 

The resolution states, however, that the party 
must work through the Youth League and the 
labor unions, whose functions are “to organize and 
educate the masses.” Labor unions have specific 
responsibility for educating the workers, for stimu- 
lating their enthusiasm, and for ensuring their 
participation in work competitions, and at the same 
time they must be active in improving the workers’ 
living conditions. The Youth League is respon- 
sible for educating and stimulating young workers. 

Central Party control of the regime’s propa- 
ganda agencies is maintained by means of con- 
current appointments of ranking party members 
to key propaganda posts in the party, government, 
and mass support agencies at the national level. 
Furtner interlocking of party and nonparty agen- 
cles is achieved by concurrent appointments at the 
regional and provincial levels. 


The practice of making concurrent appoint- 
ments at top levels of the party and civil admin- 
istrative structure is illustrated in the organization 
of the party’s central Propaganda Department. 
Of the four leading officers of this department 
(Director Lu Ting-i and Vice Directors, Ch’en 
Po-ta, Hsti Te-li, and Hu Ch’iaomu), three are 
members of the party’s Central Committee and 
the fourth (Hu Ch’lao-mu) is editor-in-chief of 


the party’s central newspaper, the Jen Min Jih 
Pao, a post extremely close to official party policy. 
All four men also hold key posts in the SAC Com- 
mittee of Cultural and Educational Affairs, which 
is the central propaganda agency in the govern- 
ment: Lu Ting-i and Ch’en Po-ta are vice chair- 
men of the Culture and Education Committee; 
Hsti Te-li is a member; and Hu Ch’iao-mu is secre- 
tary general. Ch’en is also vice president of the 
Academy of Science, and Hu is director of fhe 
News Administration. However, party direction 
of the Culfural and Educationa} Affairs Committee 
is not monopolized by these four men. The deputy 
secretary general of the government committee is 
party member Fang Chang-chiang, also vice di- 
rector of the News Administration, an editor of the 
Peiping Jen Min Jih Pao, and editor of the im- 
portant Shanghai Ta Kung Pao newspaper. Eleven 
other nonofficer members of the committee are also 
party members. They include 1) Ai Ssu-ch’l, a 
member of the National Committee of the AlLl- 
China Federation of Democratic Youth, 2) Chou 
Yang, one of the vice-ministers of Culture and a 
member of the National Committee of the All- 
China Federation of Literature and Arts; 3) Miss 
Ting Ling, Chairman of the Al!l-China Association 
of Literary Workers and reserve member of the 
board of directors of the Internationa) Federation 
of Democratic Women; and 4) Li Ta, member of 
the Commission of Law, president of Hunan Uni- 
versity, member of the China New Jurisprudence 
Research Institute, one of the original founders of 
the Chinese Communist Party, and the first di- 
rector of its propaganda department. 


This pattern persists at the lower administrative 
levels of the regime. In the government of the 
kast China Region, for example, one of the vice 
directors of the repiona) Cultura] and Educational 
Affairs Committee 1s also an assistant chief of the 
propaganda department of the East China Bureau 
of the party. The directors of the provincial party 
propaganda departments of every province in East 
China except North and South Kiangsu adminis- 
trative districts are also members of the regional 
government committee. In the central-south re- 
gion the same general) pattern is followed. The 
director, deputy director, and secretary general of 
the Regional Committee for Cultural and Educa- 
tional Affairs are respectively also director, deputy 
Girector, and secretary general of the propaganda 
department of the Regional Party Bureau, and 
various other government members of the regional 
committee are drawn from party propaganda 
agencies throughout central-south China. 


The party's propaganda network throughout the 
country is directed from Peiping by the Propa- 
ganda Department of the Central Committee of 
the CCP. The department is one of the major 
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divisions of the Central Committee, or, more par- 
ticularly, of the Politburo, which acts when the 
Centrai Committee is not in session. Unconfirmed 
reports indicate that several minor functional di- 
visions of the Central Committee operate at all 
important levels of the party organizations. The 
following divisions probably work in close coopera- 
tion with the Propaganda Department and, in some 
instances, might even be under its direct super- 
vision: the Culture and Education Committee of 
fhe CCP, Communist Party School Committee, 
Publications Committee, International News Bu- 
reau, News Photography Bureau, Propaganda En- 
terprises Bureau, and the News Administration. 
Many of these party units closely paralle! subordi- 
nate units of the government committee described 
under government propaganda agencies below. 


According to Chang Kuo-t’ao, former CCP Cen- 
tral Committee member who defected from the 
CCP and fled China in 1938, the functions of the 
Propaganda Department of the Central Commit- 
tee are threefold: 1) indoctrination of party mem- 
bers, 2) propaganda, and 3) cultural activities. 

In performing the first function, the Propaganda 
Department of the CCP passes on the ideological 
suitability of literature made available to party 
members, establishes a curriculum for party 
schools, and selects supplementary doctrinal and 
educational materials for distribution to party 
members. 


The purely propaganda function of the depart- 
ment consists of establishing policy limes to be 
followed by all propaganda media, including news- 
papers, radio, periodicals, motion pictures, drama, 
and graphic arts. The department provides con- 
stant guidance to the propaganda bureaus of civil 
agencies and mass organizations responsible for 
these media, such as the Central People’s Broad- 
casting Bureau and the Central Peopite’s Broad- 
casting Station of the News Administration, and 
the Publications Administration. 


The Peiping Jen Min Jih Pao is the only Chinese 
Communist newspaper exempt from the aljl-per- 
vasive policy contro! exercised by the Propaganda 
Department over media of information. As the 
official party organ and the voice of the Politburo, 
Jen Min Jih Pao editorials and comments reflect 
the official viewpoint of the party’s inner circle 
and therefore exert strong influence on the party, 
the government, and the general public. Chang 
Kuo-t’ao has stated that the editor-in-chief of this 
paper reports directly to the Politburo and not to 
the Propaganda Department as the heads of ali 
other official newspapers are obliged to do. 

Direction of cultural activities, the third func- 
tion of the party’s Propaganda Department, in- 
volves “correcting and orienting” nearly all modes 
of oral and written expression communicated by 
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existing media of information in Communist 
China. Although the nonparty agencies, prima- 
rily civil administrative offices, physically project 
Communist cultural concepts into propaganda pro- 
crams and activities, they must accept the inspira- 
tional guidance or at least obtain the approval of 
party propaganda departments at the appropriate 
covernmental level. New forms of cultural activ- 
ity are occasionally initiated by nonparty agen- 
cies, but most artistic projects and entertainment 
programs are undertaken at the official or informal 
request of the Propaganda Department of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 


A typical example of Communist efforts to re- 
define Chinese cultural concepts is provided by 
the party’s campaign to establish the “ideological 
correctness” of the Wu Hsiin story. This cam- 
paign was directed against the motion picture, 
“The Story of Wu Hstin,” released in 1950 by the 
K’un Lun Studio of Shanghai. The film was based 
on a famous true story of a Shantung beggar who 
founded three schools in his native province 
through personal sacrifice and endeavor. Wu’s 
actions epitomized Chinese veneration for learn- 
ing, and for his devotion he was honored by the 
imperial court and subsequently by the Republic 
of China. The picture was historically accurate 
and received acclaim from both Communist and 
noncommunist individuals and periodicals. How- 
ever, after the film had been widely shown in 
China the party decided that it was not “correct” 
ideologically and began to discredit the movie and 
to “correct the feudalistic thinking” fostered by it. 
The methods used followed the pattern of @ typi- 
cal Chinese Communist propaganda campaign. 


The first blast of criticism directed against ‘The 
Story of Wu Hsun” was delivered in the April 1951 
issue of the Wen Yi Pao, the official journal of the 
All-China Federation of Literature and Arts when 
two articles pointed out that Wu should have re- 
sisted the feudal system that had forced him into 
his unfortunate situation rather than use it to 
achieve his commendable ends; since he did not 
resist if, he is labeled a “capitulationist.” This 
allegedly gratuitous comment by an authoritative 
nonofficial source is the standard method for 
launching a propaganda campaign. In accord- 
ance with established practice, this initial move is 
followed by an expression of condemnation ema- 
nating from an official source, in this case the Jen 
Min Jih Pao. 


The May 16th issue of the Jen Min Jih Pao re- 
printed one of the articles that had appeared in 
the Wen Yi Pao and added an editorial preface 
denouncing “the Story of Wu Hstin” for idealizing 
a supporter of feudal rwers and for silandering 
the revolutionary struggle of the peasants. Jen 
Min Jih Pao bluntly urged that earlier favorable 
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reviews of the film be re-examined in the light of 
the reprinted article. 


The lapse of one month between publication of 
the initial criticism and the official expression of 
displeasure is also customary in propaganda cam- 
paigns, probably being the period of time required 
by the Propaganda Department for distributing 
directives and documents and for alerting the prop- 
aganda agencies concerned. 


Following the first official reference to the 
“ideological incorrectness” of the film, the cam- 
paign rapidly gained momentum. On May 20, the 
Jen Min Jih Pao printed an editorial sharply repri- 
manding all those who had previously praised the 
film, and its “Party Life” column ordered all Com- 
munists to join in criticizmg Wu Hsun. Two days 
later the picture was withdrawn from circulation 
by the producing studio, and on May 24 the New 
China News Agency (NCNA) carried two Stories. 
One with a Peiping dateline stated that cultural 
and educational offices in Peiping, Tientsin (‘T’ien- 
ching), and Shanghai had opened discussions on 
“The Story of Wu Hstin” and that the Ministry of 
Education had directed all educationa} institutions 
throughout the country to conduct group discus- 
sions criticizing the picture. The second article, 
datelined Shanghai, described a directive issued by 
the Shanghai Party Committee calling upon all 
members to engage in criticism of Wu Hstin. On 
May 26 Sun Yu, director of the offending motion 
picture, publicly apologized to the people of China 
in behalf of the studio. On June 4 the Ministry 
of Education promulgated a directive spelling out 
in fantastic detail the methods of criticism to be 
followed by all educational institutions and their 
employees. 

Publication of an official directive usually com- 
pletes the preliminary phase of any campaign. 
Beyond this point, propaganda reaches a crescendo 
of “popular response” during which the country’s 
leading personalities invariably rally to the support 
of the regime’s propaganda objectives. Similarly, 
the Wu Hsiin campaign began pushing toward this 
climax after June 4, and everyone in China who 
had acclaimed the film began issuing statements 
retracting their previous stand and heaping criti- 
cism upon Wu Hsiin. 


The regime even went so far as to send an in- 
spection and survey group into the area of Shan- 
tung province where Wu lived and worked to gather 
material for the attempt to discredit him. ‘The 
findings of this group were published serially in 
the Jen Min Jih Pao. 


Finally, on August 8, the Jen Min Jih Pao car- 
ried a 15,000-word article by the Vice Minister of 
Culture, Chou Yang, summarizing the entire cam- 
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paign and stating the official conclusions of all 
statements and investigations. From this point 
the campaign tapered off, to be followed by another 
and equally humorless effort on the part of the 
party’s Propaganda Department to establish the 
“correctness” of China's cultural activities. 


b. GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA AGENCIES —- The 
Chinese Communists have centralized the opera- 
tions of the state’s civil propaganda agencies by 
placing them under the direction of one supreme 
government agency, the Committee of Cultural and 
Educational] Affairs. This committee is one of the 
major functional] divisions of the central govern- 
ment. Members of the committee also hold seats 
on the State Administration Council (SAC) and 
therefore report to this agency, an arrangement en- 
abling them to coordinate propaganda planning 
and direction with the political, legal, economic, 
and foreign policies laid down by the SAC. 


Propaganda responsibilities relating to the mili- 
tary have been entrusted to the PRMC, a top level 
organization having the same administrative status 
as the SAC and, like the SAC, reporting to the high- 
est executive office in the regime, the Central 
People’s Government Council. 

The Committee of Cultural and Educational Af- 
fairs is responsible for achieving a principal objec- 
tive of the Chinese People’s Republic, ‘'.. . to raise 
the cultura] leve] of the people, to train personnel 
for national construction work, to liquidate feudal, 
compradore, and fascist ideology, and to develop 
the ideology of serving the people,” (Article 41 
of the Common Program, adopted September 29, 
1949 by the Chinese People's Political Consultative 
Conference). In 1950, the last fiscal year for which 
budget estimates are available, approximately 
US$146,400,000 was allocated for cultural and edu- 
cational expenditures, including US$48,000,000 
for salaries. This sum represented 6.1% of the 
total estimated budget for that year. 


The Cultural and Educational Affairs Commit- 
tee is composed of nine officers and 47 members 
who coordinate the work of six major subordinate 
agencies: three ministries (Education, Culture, 
and Public Health), two administrations (News 
and Publications), and the Academy of Science.* 
These agencies, in turn, direct the operations of 
25 Or More subordinate central offices, plus numer- 
ous nationwide branch book stores, news agencies, 
and loca] broadcasting stations (see Figure 582). 


* The news and publications administrations were 
dissolved August 7, 1952 by resolution of the Cen- 
tral People's Government Council. The major sub- 
ordinate agencies of these administrations were re- 
tained but their administrative status was not de- 
fined at the time this Section was completed. 
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Counterparts of the nationa} Committee of Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs and its subordinate 
agencies have been established at the regional, 
provincial, special district, and municipal levels of 
government. Organizationally, these committees 
include departments of education, culture, health, 
press and publications, but exclude the regional 
offices of the People’s Broadcasting Stations and 
the New China News Agency, these latter agencies 
being directly responsible to Peiping. Admiuinis- 
tratively these committees report to the top execu- 
tive office at their respective level of government 
and through it to the SAC, Operationally they 
are guided by propaganda directives issued by the 
national Committee of Cultural and Educational 
Affairs. Functionally they serve primarily as su- 
pervisory agencies, transmitting operational guid- 
ance, information, and reports between the central 
and local propaganda organs of government. The 
main job of these intermediate committees is to 
interpret and restate national propaganda policies 
according to the special circurnstances of the area 
and to guide the implementation of nationa) pro- 
grams at the local operating levels. 


The local propaganda agencies of the county 
(hsien), the subcounty (¢ch’%), and the township 
(hsiang) are simply organized despite their im- 
portant function of carrying the regime’s propa- 
ganda program directly to the people. Only a 
small education section is established at the county 
level, and one or two cultural and education offi- 
cers are assigned to each of the subcounty and 
township governments. However, propaganda ac- 
tivities at the local levels of government are dif- 
fused and distributed among several different gov- 
ernment and party offices sharing such duties as 
training government cadres, indoctrinating ‘‘active 
elements” of the population, organizing public 
meetings and mass demonstrations, and distribut- 
ing leaflets and cartoons. Moreover, at the local 
levels of government the propaganda activities of 
party, government, and mass organizations fre- 
quently are directed by the same man and tend 
therefore to merge aimost imperceptibly into a uni- 
fied operation. Thus propaganda operations at the 
local leve} of government go far beyond the work 
of a single agency and, in fact, permeate every 
activity sponsored by the regime (see this Chap- 
ter, SECTION 52, under Local government and the 
administrative process). 


(1) The Committee of Cultural and Educa- 
tional Affairs —_'The propaganda duties of the na- 
tional Committee of Cultural and Educational Af- 
fairs stem from its principal function of imple- 
menting the broad policies that the party initiates 
but delegates to the civil administrative apparatus 
for execution. The committee trains and admin- 
isters civil propaganda personnel, maintains and 
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develops physical facilities and technical media, 
directs central propaganda agencies, supervises 
feld operations, and prepares substantive mate- 
rials for distribution to both government and non- 
eovernment propaganda agencies. 

The committee is also charged with certain re- 
sponsibilities which, although not normally assaci- 
ated with propaganda activity, are regarded by the 
Communists as essential to “raising the cultural 
level of the people.” The committee must foster 
the development of the natural sciences to serve 
the needs of industry, agriculture, and national de- 
fense; must reform the educational system of the 
country, both as to the subject matter and method- 
ology; and must extend education beyond the 
formal school system to include technical, manual, 
and political training classes for all age groups. 
The committee is also expected to promote physi- 
ca] culture, public health, and medical work, par- 
ticularly prenatal care and pediatrics. 


The Committee of Cultural and Educational Af- 
fairs, as of August 1952, had a director (Kuo Mo- 
jo), four vice directors (Ma Hsti-lun, Ch’en Po-ta, 
Lu Ting-i, and Shen Yen-ping), a secretary gen- 
era) (Hu Ch’iao-mu), three deputy secretaries gen- 
eral (Yang Han-sheng, Shao Chuan-lin, and Fan 
Ch’anp-chiang), and 47 members. The officers 
and members of the committee formulate opera- 
tional policy controlling the dissemination of in- 
formation and implement this policy personally in 
many cases through a complex system of concur- 
rent committee appointments to at least 320 posi- 
tions of authority in other government agencies, in 
Communist-controlled minor political parties, and 
in mass support organizations (see Ficure 58-3). 
CCP contro] is assured by the four party Propa- 
ganda Department officers and 11 other party 
members who serve on the committee. 


The regional, provincial, and municipal commit- 
tees of culture and education also follow this pat- 
tern of concurrent oMceholding. For example, 
the 57 officers and members of the East China Re- 
gional Committee of Cultural and Educational Af- 
fairs hold at least 251 additional posts, 53 of them 
directly concerned with propaganda affairs and 
including positions in the CCP, government, mass 
organizations, minor parties, educational institu- 
tions, newspapers, and publishing houses. The 
102 concurrent government posts held by commit- 
tee members serve to interlock the personnel of the 
committee with other government agencies, hori- 
zontally with other agencies in the Kast China 
regional government, and vertically with national, 
provincial, and municipal propaganda and non- 
propaganda agencies. This interlocking is an im- 
portant device for centralizing propaganda opera- 
tions and integrating them with other government 
operations. 
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Fiaurs 58-3. CONCURRENT POSTS HELD BY OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF CULTURAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS, COMMUNIST CHINA, 1952 
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OFFICERS: 
Chairman: 
Kuo Mo-jo § Q 0 1 3 0 1 
Vice Chairmen: 
Ch’en Po-ta 6 3 0 0 J 0 none 
Lu Ting-i 7 2 0 ) 3 0 none 
Ma HsG-lun 9 0 2 0 3 0 nome 
Shen Yen-p’ing 8 0 0 J 3 0 none 
Secretary Genera): 
Hu Ch’iao-mu 1} 2 0 ] 5 0 none 
Deputies: 
Fan Ch'ang-chiang 6 0 0 0 4 0 none 
Shao Chuan-lin 0 0 0 0 0 0 none 
Yang Han-sheng 5 0 0 0 3 0 none 
Total 61 7 2 3 5 0 1 
Memepers (47): 
Total 259 3 | 1 | 5 | 95 | 49 7 
GRAND TOTAL 320 10 18 8 120 19 8 


(2) The Ministry of Education — Minister 
of Education Ma Hsti-lun has control of all educa- 
flonal institutions and programs in Communist 
China, including authority to accredit institutions, 
establish their curricula and approve their text- 
books and faculties. The ministry is also charged 
with organizing and supervising part-time study 
groups for workers, operating special schools for 
training illiterates, and holding winter classes for 
peasants. These responsibilities are theoretically 
administered by the ministry’s departments of 
higher education, secondary education, primary 
education, community education, and educational 
guidance, In practice, however, the ministry has 
not yet extended its authority to all parts of the 
country, and many of ifs responsibilities have been 
delegates to the departments of education of the 
various regional administrations (for a discussion 
of Chinese Communist educational policies and 
programs, Sse¢ CHAPTER IV, SecTion 43). 


(3) The Ministry of Culture —In the re- 
gime’s scheme of control this ministry has been 
given a twofold mission: 1) to promote the new 
cultural orthodoxy as defined by party decree, 
and 2) to train the personnel required to com- 
municate this orthodoxy to the Chinese people. 
These activities are carried out by the ministry’s 
departments of fine arts, cinema, literature, music, 
and science popularization. The ministry aiso has 
three bureaus (Ficure 58-2), one of which—the 
Social-Cultural Enterprises Bureau—employs cul- 
tural teams to exploit museums, exhibitions, col- 
lections, and graphic displays. The ministry's 
training program for “cultural worker cadres” is 
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conducted by five central) institutes of drama, mu- 
sic, fine arts, literature, and Chinese opera re- 
search, which operate in conjunction with the ap- 
propriate ministerial department. 


Because of the very nature of its mission, the 
Ministry of Culture plays but a small role in the 
actual dissemination of ideas and information. 
Creative artists, even under a Communist regime, 
must work in their own ways and at their own 
pace. Consequently, the ministry’s supervisory 
function is far more important than its operating 
function, except in the field of training. Cultural 
propaganda is disseminated primarily through 
cultural cadres of the various mass support organi- 
zations. According to Hu Ch’ioa-mu, who ad- 
dressed a rally of the Literature and Arts Federa- 
tion at Peiping in November 1953, the cultural 
cadre has six major responsibilities: 1) to pro 
mote an ideological study of Marxism and to 
maintain close unity with the working classes; 2) 
propagate thoroughly Marxist theories of litera- 
ture and art and to criticize non-Marxist theories 
as @ means of publicizing the important role played 
by literature, art, and other scholarly works in 
the ideological struggle of the working class; 3) 
to assume ideological leadership in literary and 
artistic enterprises; 4) to regulate literary and 
artistic organizations with a view to making each 
a militant group capable of actively assisting cul- 
tural workers to unite with the “masses of the 
people” and of directing the creative efforts of 
cultural workers toward a common objective rather 
then toward individual and random goals; 5) to 
regulate literary and arts publications; and 6) to 
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act as models to be emulated by the peopie in im- 
plementing all phases of cultural work. 


(4) The Administration of News Agencies — 
This administration, together with the Administra- 
tion of Publications, is engaged in mass media oper- 
ations. Mass media, such as press, radio, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books do not have the direct 
propaganda application in China that they do in 
Western nations. Dissemination of ideas and in- 
formation through these media is limited prima- 
rily to the literate 10% to 20% of the Chinese popu- 
lation. For the balance of the population these 
media are definitely of secondary importance. The 
Communists, however, use the press and radio to 
transmit propaganda material to the “human car- 
rier,” that is, the locat propaganda worker who 
relays the message directly to the people. 


The Administration of News Agencies, under 
Chairman Hu Ch’iao-mu has the folowing major 
functional divisions: 1) Tne New China News 
Agency (NCNA); 2) The Bureau of Radio Broad- 
casting, which controls the Centra) People’s Broad- 
casting Station, more commonly Known as Pelping 
Radio; 3) The International News Services Bureau, 
which is believed to administer the Foreign Lan- 
guages Press Publishing House; 4) The Bureau of 
News Photography; and 5) the Peiping School of 
Journalism, 

Directly or indirectly, these several divisions 
contro] most of the information disseminated in 
China today. The NCNA and its branches are the 
source of most newspaper copy, supplemented only 
by loca] news sources and TASS, the Soviet agency. 
The Centra} People’s Broadcasting Station in Pei- 
ping is the officiat mouthpiece of the regime and 
the control center for China’s 134 official radio 
stations. It does not operate but controls broad- 
cast content of the 19 privately-operated stations 
in Shanghai (18) and Canton (Kuang-chou) (1). 
A notable radio development of the past year has 
been the rapid expansion of monitoring receiving 
centers which receive, record, and disseminate the 
substance of government broadcasts. As of late 
1951 the regime had set up some 1,200 centers, 
thereby extending the audience range of the regu- 
lar stations. 


The exact functions and scope of the other three 
divisions of the administration, though not defi- 
nitely known, may be inferred with reasonable ac- 
curacy from their titles. The International News 
Services Bureau appears to be the major point of 
contact for TASS and the satellite news agencies. 
The Bureau of News Photography is obviously an 
indispensable part of any news operation, and the 
Peiping School of Journalism undoubtedly trains 
Communist newspaper cadres. 
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The Foreign Languages Press Publishing House, 
which is thought to operate under the Interna- 
tional News Services Bureau, publishes or super- 
vises the publication of foreign-language periodi- 
cals designed primarily for overseas distribution. 
This organization publishes the following periodi- 
cals: People’s China in Russian and English; China 
Pictorial in English, Russian, Mongolian, Uighur, 
and Chinese; fhe China Workers’ Pictorial in Eng- 
lish with Russian notes; Chinese Literature in Eng- 
lish; China Reconstructs in English; and the China 
Monthly Review (formerly known as The China 
Weekly Review) an English-language publication 
founded and published in Shanghai for many years 
by an American citizen, J. B. Powell. It is now 
edited by the founder’s son, J. W. Powell, and is 
a Communist front publication. 


(5) The Administration of Publications — 
Since its inception in 1949 this administration has 
rapidly become a major propaganda producing and 
distributing agency of the Communist regime. In 
1950 the administration claimed that it published 
and distributed 10,000,000 copies of ‘‘political policy 
writings,’ including selected works of Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung; translated 
85 Russian books; and distributed over 140,000,000 
elementary and middle school textbooks, more than 
90% of which were published by the administra- 
tion. In 1951 the agency planned to distribute 
930,000,000 copies of books, texts, and periodicals, 
and 1,000,000,000 copies of current propaganda 
publications. 


The operations were performed by the four prin- 
cipal divisions of the publications administration: 
The New China Book Company, the Publications 
Enterprises Division, the Books and Periodicals Di- 
vision and its subsidiary Committee on Textbook 
Editing, and the Bureau of Translation. The ad- 
ministration has been reorganized several times, 
and the present organization is by no means per- 
manent. 


The New China Book Company (NCBC) is still 
the real center of the administration’s activities 
and the principal agency through which the ad- 
ministration controls the publication and distribu- 
tion of all printed matter except newspapers in 
China. Publication controls are administered 
chiefly through the China Publishing Company, a 
subsidiary of the NCBC and the state directorate 
for China’s Sve large printing and publishing com- 
panies. Distribution controls are exercised indi- 
rectly through NCBC’s 1,100 branch book stores. 
Management of these stores gives the NCBC a 
virtual monopoly of retail publication outiets in 
ali the major cities of China. Since 1951 the NCBC 
has been extending its distribution network into the 
rural areas and has established distribution agen- 
cies in railroad stations, post offices, cooperatives, 
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factories, and educational institutions. The NCBC 
aiso plans to establish an International Book Store 
to act as the sole distributor of imported publica- 
tions. 

Publication of a “Review of Books and Periodi- 
cals” has given the administration another tool 
for “assisting the public in the selection of read- 
ing matter.” This review is published in the Jen 
Min Jih Pao and other leading newspapers and is 
presented as an Officially endorsed lst of recom- 
mended reading. Other book reviewers are ex- 
pected to look to this review as a basis for strength- 
ening their criticism of the ideological content of 
new publications. 

(6) The Academy of Science — The Com- 
mittee of Cultural and Educational Affairs also 
administers the Academy of Science and the Min- 
istry of Health, which are not primarily functional! 
agencies of the propaganda apparatus. The latter 
agency has been engaged in legitimate nation- 
wide health education and public heaith work, 
and only incidentally in propaganda activities. 

The Academy of Science also has been one of 
the less active agencies of the central propaganda 
apparatus. The academy is divided into functional 
units similar to those of the old Academia Sinica, 
which the National Government maintained as the 
leading research institute in China. The academy 
reportediy has departments of geography, geology, 
and geological prospecting, geophysics, modern and 
applied physics, mathematics, physica] and organic 
chemistry, biological sciences (physiology and bio- 
chemistry, experimental biology, hydrobiology, 
systematic botany and palaeontology), and social 
sciences (archaeology, linguistics and philogy, 
modern history, social research and psychology). 
Membership in the academy, as in the Academia 
Sinica, is considered an honor and includes the 
most famous scientists in China today. As of 
July 1951, the academy reportedly had some 400 
members, including scientific—engineering per- 
sonne). 

Work of the academy is directed toward increas- 
ing the production and industrial potential of 
China and toward improving the country’s system 

of agriculture and its standard of living. The 
academy is also used to publicize scientific knowl- 
edge, which in “New China” is termed ‘“‘democratic 
and popular,’and does not follow the “bourgeois 
teachings of the imperialist nations.” The acad- 
emy is charged with propagating the new tenets of 
Soviet science as “ideologically correct.” It also 
trains Chinese scientific personnel. 


The Academy of Science of China has continued 
to expand its ties with the Academy of Sciences 
of the US.S.R. In the first quarter of 1951 the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. sent more than 
§,000 titles to the academy library in China and 
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to libraries maintained by the larger educational 
and scientific institutions of China. The Chinese 
academy, on the other hand, has been making a 
special effort to obtain all pertinent publications 
from the U.S.S.R. and the ‘‘Peopite’s Democracies.”’ 


c. THE MASS SUPPORT SECTOR — Although the 
party and government agencies described above 
are the largest in China’s history and command 
the nation’s press and radio, these agencies are 
unable to reach the largely illiterate domestic popu- 
lation without the support of mass organizations, 
the third important sector of the regime’s propa- 
ganda apparatus. Accordingly, Chinese Commu- 
nist propagandists channel a large part of their 
output through the regime’s sprawling complex of 
party-controlled mass organizations. These organ- 
izations link the party and government bureauc- 
racies with China’s social classes and groups, pro- 
viding a nationwide network of quasi-govelmmmenta] 
agencies, {through which centrally-planned propa- 
ganda can be disseminated directly to the people. 
As of mid-1951 the Communists had established 
or assumed control of more than 60 different kinds 
of associations, federations, leagues, minor parties, 
committees, societies, institutes, trade unions, and 
other ‘‘people’s organizations” comprising the mass 
support sector of government. 


The mass support organizations are the regime’s 
principal source of contact with the individual 
citizen. Through them the Communists have been 
able to broaden the social base of government. 
The mass organizations now have well over 
100,000,000 members (Communist estimates run 
as high as 125,000,000) who are exposed to a direct 
and constant barrage of propaganda. Thus, at 
least one-fifth of China’s population is brought 
Within direct, daily contact of Peiping’s propa- 
ganda machine. Actually the proportion is prob- 
ably much higher because families and friends of 
members are also affected by mass organization 
activities. Propaganda dissemination is only one 
of several functions assigned to the support sector 
of government. The mass organizations are used 
for coercing, intimidating, and controlling, as well 
as activating and mobilizing, large numbers of 
Chinese people. 

Communist control of the mass organizations is 
exercised from the top through national, regional, 
and provincia] executive committees, whose rosters 
include party or pro-Communist leaders. Control 
from the bottom is exercised through the “party 
nucleus” organized within the rank-and-file mem- 
bership of each organization. Integration of the 
mass organizations with the government is 
achieved through the device of interlocking person- 
nel. For example, the party and government 
members of the Hast China Regional Committee of 
Cultural and Educational Affairs hold 44 differ- 
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ent positions in the mass organizations of East 
China at the regional, provincial and municipal 
levels and an additional 42 posts in the national 
offices of these various mass organizations. The 
povernment and mass organizations of East China 
therefore respond as one voice to the new policies 
enunciated in Peiping. 

Nearly everyone in China is eligible for mem- 
bership in af least one and often two or more mass 
support organizations, depending upon age, sex, 
and occupational, social, and economic standing. 
Enemies of the people—‘“imperialists, feudalists, 
bureaucratic bourgeois, Kuomintang reactionaries, 
and their henchmen”—are excluded from member- 
ship and from the privileges that the organizations 
dispense as a means of controlling members. At 
first membership was voluntary, but since 1950 
the regime has increasingly applied social and éco- 
nomic pressures to force tradesmen, workers, busi- 
messmen, artists, scientists, teachers, students, wo- 
men, children, and other groups into one or severa} 
of the mass organizations. In this way the party 
seeks to compartmentalize, control, and remold 
Chinese society. 

All of the mass organizations are utilized by the 
regime as propaganda agencies to promote popu- 
lar understanding and acceptance of party-defined 
policies and to stimulate a unified public response 
along predetermined lines of action. All are used 
to inculcate Communist ideology, to publicize gov- 
ernment operations, to promote popular identifica- 
tion with the regime, to mobilize public support 
behind current campaigns, to encourage study of 
current events and laws, and generally to foster 
the Communist-molded political consciousness of 
the people. Because the memberships of the var- 
ious popular bodies cut across traditional social in- 
stitutions and groups and provide a new focus of 
individua} loyalties, the mass organizations are also 
a potentially effective tool for gradually destroy- 
ing traditional Chinese customs and for creating 
a new outlook favorable to the party’s long-range 
program. 


Alt of these groups utilize the same mass indoc- 
trination techniques, such as public meetings, 
study and discussion groups, special campaigns, 
parades, demonstrations, and other varieties of 
“organized spontaneity.” Organization leaders, 
special “cultural and educational officers,’’ Commu- 
nist Party members and other active, pro-Commu- 
nist elements are specifically charged with admin- 
istering propaganda activities for their own organ- 
izations, ana with carrying out the instructions 
of party and government personnel. 

In addition to the general propaganda functions 
common to all mass groups, each organization has 
certain definite duties relating to the particular 
character of its membership, Frequently these 
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specific responsibilities are defined in the SAC- 
approved regulations governing the group’s organ- 
ization and activities. For example, the general 
regulations on the Organization of Peasant Asso- 
citations, promulgated by the State Administration 
Council July 14, 1950, specify in Article II that the 
Peasant Association is responsible for uniting poor 
and middle peasants in the achievement of ‘‘anti- 
feudal social reform” and for raising “the cultura} 
and educational levels of the peasant.” In prac- 
tice, peasant associations have performed such 
tasks as inciting the peasants to “struggle” against 
Jandiords, promoting the introduction of new agri- 
cultural techniques, publicizing the formation of 
rural cooperatives, and persuading recalcitrant 
villagers to pay their taxes. 


Local women’s associations organize literary and 
political study classes for women and publicize the 
new marriage law and other programs affecting 
women's rights. The national organization, the 
All China Democratic Women’s Federation, sym- 
bolizes woman’s role in the “New Democratic 5So- 
ciety” and pledges the support of women’s associ- 
ations of new party and government policies. 
Children’s corps urge young children to participate 
in Communist civil projects outside the home that 
tend to wean them away from parental influence. 
The New Democratic Youth League, an auxiliary 
of the CCP, trains older children and youth for 
membership in the party and sets an example of 
behavior for the youth of the country. League 
members are expected to be model workers and to 
urge their fellow workers on to greater produc- 
tive efforts. The league encourages nonmembers 
to take an active interest in study, and in 1950 
published about 50 periodicals containing articles 
on Marx-Leninism and the doctrines of Mao Tse- 
tung. 


Trade unions direct their propaganda activities 
toward the 13,000,080 industrial workers, techni- 
cians, industrial and administrative personne), 
government employees, teachers, and other manual 
and “brain” labor groups. The Communists are 
organizing these groups into approximately 16 
different trade unions under the national direction 
of the All-China Federation of Labor (ACFL). The 
trade union law passed in Peiping on June 28, 1950 
explicitly states that unions must educate and 
organize workers and staff members to support 
the laws and regulations of the People’s Govern- 
ment. According to Li Li-san, Minister of Labor 
and first vice chairman of the ACFL, trade unions 
must conduct “educational work along political, 
cultural, and technical lines,’ and teach workers 
“now to administer the state and how to manage 
their factories.” One of the principal tasks of 
union activists is to increase the prestige of the 
worker relative to the general population. The hope 
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is that, with his newly acquired dignity, the worker 
will be more responsive to appeals to his patriotism 
and spirit of sacrifice and more willing to accept 
nonmaterial incentives as a substitute for wage 
demands. Organizers promote themes maintain- 
ing that “labor is a glorious thing, the foundation 
on which society exists and grows” and that China 
under the Communists is unlike the old China 
under the Kuomintang when “the most treasured 
thing was machinery and not man.” These slo- 
pans and other ideas are spread through oral agi- 
tation in small discussion groups, mass demon- 
Strations, and “speak bitterness meetings.” At 
these meetings, workers are expected to recall the 
past and to conciude that present conditions are 
better. 


The All China Journalistic Workers’ Association 
and the All China Federation of Literature and 
Arts have a different persuasive function. Their 
job is to propagandize the people who produce the 
propaganda, making sure that member journal- 
ists, writers, musicians, painters, dancers, drama- 
tists, and other artists are versed in the doctrine 
they publicize. Since membership in the appropri- 
ate association or associations is becoming an im- 
portant prerequisite for employment, the regime 
has @ powerful level for inspiring all artists to 
express ‘‘the universal truths of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology.” 


3. Domestic propaganda 


During the first year following assumption of 
national power by the Communists in October 1949 
domestic propaganda acclaimed restoration of 
peace and order and urged the public to support 
the tasks of reconstruction. Major themes stressed 
the necessity for combatting inflation, suppressing 
bandits, “liberating” Taiwan and Tibet, reviving 
urban and rural trade, centralizing finance, and 
initiating land reform in the newly occupied area 
of South China. Propaganda publicized the 
Common Program and other state documents ap- 
proved in September 1949 by the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference as the constitu- 
tional basis of the newly established People’s Re- 
public of China. Appeals for popular support of 
the new republic were expressed in such slogans 
as “consolidate the victory,’ “build fast and 
surely,” and ‘unite for new democracy.” 


In general, the first year’s propaganda output 
lacked the intensity that has characterized more 
recent campaigns. However, the tactical prin- 
ciples underlying the regime’s propaganda effort 
were already being applied. These principles, 
stated briefly, are as follows: 1) combine the gen- 
eral or universal slogan with actual local tasks, 
2) test slogans in certain localities before applying 
them nationally, 3) discover the ‘‘activists” or ‘‘ag- 
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gressive elements” in any mass movement and use 
them as leaders to ‘elevate the middle group and 
capture the backward elements” in a movement, 
4) thoroughly indoctrinate propaganda cadres be- 
fore carrying out any campaign, 5) make the prop- 
aganda appear to reflect public opinion, and 6) 
carry out only one pivotal mass movement or 
propaganda campaign at a given time and support 
it with secondary or lesser movements. 

In late 1950, as a result of the regime’s open 
intervention in the Korean war, the domestic prop- 
aganda operation became more intense and cam- 
paign themes more specific. The first important, 
concentrated movement was built around the slo- 
gan, “Resist America and Aid Korea” (RAAK). 
This campaign underscored the regime’s pro-Soviet 
and anti-United States orientation. It sought to 
arouse hatred against the United States, to focus 
the people’s attention on the danger of external 
enemies, and their “agents” within the country and 
to promote nationa) unity. The RAAK theme has 
been preserved in all subsequent campaigns, but the 


campaign of late 1950 and early 1951 sounded the 
alert, 


The fury of the initial RAAK movement subsided 
in early 1951 to be followed during the next year 
and a half by six major campaigns aimed at creat- 
ing a war psychology and intensifying the process 
of power consolidation. The duration and general 
objectives of these campaigns were as follows: 1) 
the suppression of counterrevolutionaries, a cam- 
paign which developed out of a long buildup into 
an intense national effort, from February to June 
1952; 2) the Patriotic Pact campaign, throughout 
most of 1951; 3) the Donation campaign, from mid- 
1951 fo the end of the year; 4) the Relief and Aid 
to Dependents of Military Personnel campaign 
which had been conducted in loca} areas during 
1951 and was made a national drive from October 
to December; 5) the ‘‘Three Anti’ Movement from 
mid-December 1951; and 6) the “Five Anti’? Move- 
ment which, from early 1952, ran concurrently 
with the “Three Anti’ drive and tapered off in 
June, 

These movements generally were aimed at arous- 
ing public enthusiasm for the Korean war, and at 
stressing iis importance to the nation and to the 
proletarian revolution. But their immediate pur- 
pose was to provide propaganda support to the 
party’s accelerated program of political and eco- 
nomic controls and to strike further blows at 
China's traditional social structure. 


In the campaign to suppress counterrevolution- 
aries the class struggle aspect of the Communist 
program was brought into sharp focus, and the 
public hysteria was whipped up by mass techniques, 
such as wholesale accusations, trials, and execu- 
tions of the “enemies of the people.” By Com- 
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munist definition the latter included anyone who 
dared question the People’s Government. As this 
policy of open terrorism was being pursued, new 
police controls were adopted and publicized for the 
purpose of cowing the people into submission to 
Peiping’s authority. 


The purpose of the Patriotic Pact campaign was 
to create a public opinion favorable to Chinese 
participation in the Korean war. Participants in 
mass accusation meetings or in mass demonstra- 
tions protesting against the rearmament of Japan 
by the United States were asked to sign patriotic 
pacts pledging themseives to resist the United 
States and aid Korea. After June 1, 1951 smalWer 
groups such as families and groups in schools, 
stores, offices, and factories were asked to pledge 
themselves to help suppress counterrevolutionaries, 
practice economy, increase production, pay taxes 
promptly, and in other ways to support Chinese 
Communist aid to the North Koreans. 


Before the donation campaign was launched in 
June 1951 the people had already been pressed 
to buy victory bonds and in other ways to con- 
tribute to the state coffers. From June through 
December the nation was asked to work harder 
and practice further economy for the stated pur- 
pose of contributing to the purchase of arms for 
the Korean war. Collections amounted to 
US$251,000,000 during the six-month period, ac- 
cording to Communist claims, and had the effect 
of reducing inflationary pressures. 


The 1951 campaign for the relief of military de- 
pendents emphasized the sacrifices being made by 
Chinese volunteers at the Korean front and asked 
civilians to offer material aid, gifts, employment, 
and personal services to military personne! and 
their families. Besides squeezing more money 
from the people and pressing local communities to 
assume responsibility for public relief measures, 
this campaign had the objectives of enhancing the 
social prestige of soldiery and of changing the 
traditional Chinese attitude toward the military. 


The austerity and production themes and the 
more general objectives of the RAAK movement 
were reaffirmed in October and November of 1951, 
when party and government leaders announced 
the accomplishments of the past two years and 
charted the nation’s tasks for 1952, For propa- 
ganda purposes the 1952 program was distilled 
into three themes: 1) RAAK; 2) Austerity and 
Production; and 3) Ideological) Remolding. Prop- 
aganda implementation of all three themes was in- 
terrelated, but the third received most emphasis 
in the form of the “Three-Anti” and ‘Five-Anti” 
campaigns of January—June 1952, 


The “Three-Anti” drive was directed against 
“bourgeois remnant tendencies” of corruption, 
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waste, and bureaucratism by government officials, 
party members, and personne! in both administra- 
tive and economic organs of the state. The ‘Five- 
Anti” drive attacked ‘‘bribery, tax evasion, fraud, 
theft of state property, and stealing of state eco- 
nomic secrets” and was directed at eliminating the 
remaining economic and political influence of pri- 
vate business firms, merchants, and manufactur- 
ers in Communist China. 


Both drives were marked by orgies of public 
demonstrations and self-criticisms, followed by the 
imposition of punishments ranging from death to 
the “restoration of stolen funds” and, in the case 
of party members, dismissal from the party. ‘“Cor- 
rupt elements’’ were exposed with fanfare, “in the 
open, with banners and drums.’’ Social pressure 
was bullt up through a combination of rewards 
and punishments that induced informants and 
guilty persons to drop their inhibitions and reveal 
or confess incriminating information. The cam- 
paigns strengthened party control of the coun- 
try and furthered the “construction” of a new so- 
ciety in Communist China by increasing the re- 
sponsiveness of party, government personnel, and 
the public to the official demands made upon them 
and by extending the government's control over 
national resources. But the most decisive effect 
of these campaigns was twofold: it succeeded in 
maligning ‘bourgeois ideology” and _ terrorized 
Chinese private businessmen. The Chinese Com- 
munist effort to discredit and isolate the ‘“‘bour- 
geoisie”’ was also directed against college professors 
and intellectual circles and expressed in the form 
of campus “ideological remolding” movements. 

Domestic propaganda campaigns generally have 
passed through four stages of development: 1) at- 
tention — attraction; 2) ideological participation in 
learning through group criticism and self-criticism 
(hstieh-hsi); 3) “struggie,” which is generally the 
climax of a mass movement and is characterized 
by a State of public hysteria and hatred against 
alleged enemies; and 4) review and termination 
of the campaign. All campaigns are designed to 
encourage maximum public participation and 
specific propaganda is designed to appeal to par- 
ficular groups of the population. Propaganda ap- 
pears to be carefully planned in advance and Is 
never undertaken without reference to its place 
In the pattern of other campaigns currently un- 
der way, the support it will provide them, and 
in some cases, its prospects for retrieving an un- 
tenable propaganda position. 


A highly specialized aspect of Chinese Commu- 
nist persuasive efforts and one that is unique 
in Communist China is the “struggle meeting.” 
This meeting has played an important part in the 
Communist attempt to force their propaganda into 
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the mass consciousness. Mob expression of class 
hatred and class struggle are artificially incited, 
and the personality of the individual being “‘strug- 
gled” is ruthlessly attacked as his rationalizations 
of past behavior are exposed to unreserved criti- 
cism by the onlookers. In this tormenting proc- 
ess, known dialetically as “criticism and _ self- 
criticism,” the individual is forced through social 
and psychological pressure to conform to the newly 
established norm of behavior and thought and 
through acute physica} fear of coercive measures, 
including torture and execution, to catalogue the 
“fallacies” in his past thinking that have caused 
him to behave in an “incorrect” manner. The 
acute mental and sometimes physical anguish ex- 
perienced on these occasions is supposed to have a 
salutary effect on his “outmoded” and “incorrect” 
attitudes and thoughts. 


A major purpose of these sessions is not so much 
their effect om the individual involved as their 
effect on the audience, which is forced to witness 
and participate in this trial by terror. For every 
person ‘struggled,’ hundreds and sometimes 
thousands witness his degredation; they are not 
allowed to watch passively; they must Join im the 
proceedings, hurl accusations, recount the prin- 
cipal’s alleged “crimes against the people,” shout 
slogans, and, most of al], agree that everything 
said and done is “correct.” 


The effectiveness of the regime’s domestic prop- 
aganda cannot accurately be assessed because of 
the difficulty of obtaining information on Commu- 
nist China, particularly information pertaining to 
the rea] sentiments of the people. As a result of 
the widespread liquidations of alleged counterrevo- 
lutionaries in 1951, people tend to conceal their 
true feelings except to their most intimate friends. 


The regime has lost much of the popular support 
\t enjoyed curing its first year in power. However, 
as of June 1952, it continued to receive active sup- 
port from large segments of the army, party, and 
youth, and a portion of urban labor. Few data 
are available on the army, but soldiers have been 
well treated, highly indoctrinated, and are believed 
generally loyal. 


The Communist grip on youth seems to be grow- 
ing stronger. Sore of the enthusiastic support of 
youth is undoubtedly artificial, engendered by the 
fact that government is the only worthwhile career 
for most educated youths. Nevertheless, children 
are the most impressionable; they have no standard 
for comparing present conditions with the past, 
and they respond to appeals to their idealism and 
their feeling of self-importance. Many persons 
leaving the mainland have expressed fear that in 
time the Communist grip on the younger gener- 
ation may even become stronger. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


During 1951 there were reports of increasing dis- 
satisfaction within party ranks, primarily because 
the party leadership has been unabie to satisfy 
the craving of urban cadres for the amenities of 
life and the desire of rural cadres for a chance 
to terminate their political activity and settle down 
to farming. It is not known whether the various 
carapaigns designed to eliminate unreliable and 
undesirable members of the party have eliminated 
this dissatisfaction or have further alienated party 
leadership from the rank and file. 


Late 1951 reports seem to agree that most urban 
labor groups believe their standard of living to be 
no lower than under the Nationalists, and, more- 
over, Communist propaganda, with its portrayal 
of Jaborers as masters of the state, has stimulated 
personal pride and satisfaction. However, this 
moderately contented attitude has been partially 
offset by continual demands for financial contribu- 
tions to the state. 


Except in Manchuria and north China, peasant 
opposition to the Communists has been strong 
owing to the disruption of the rural economy 
caused by land reform and increased taxes. 
Squeezed hard by taxes and government competi- 
tion and stigmatized by the 1952 anti-bourgeois at- 
tack, merchants dislike the regime and probably 
regard the elimination of all traditiona} business 
activity as inevitable. The living standards of 
white-collar workers, intellectuals, and profes- 
Sionals have Gropped sharply, and this group has 
been strongly affected by the atmosphere of fear 
engendered by the widening campaigns of intimi- 
dation. Many of these people who were first im- 
pressed with the new China’s demonstrated mili- 
tary strength and enhanced international posi- 
tion, have been shocked by the reign of terror. 


There has been widespread objection to the 
regimentation of thought and of personal life that 
has come with the Communist regime. The Chi- 
nese have reacted particularly against the insist- 
ence on frequent attendance at meetings, exces- 
sive taxation and enforced austerity, and govern- 
ment interference with personal and family life. 
Intellectuals disapprove of restrictions on move- 
ment, deplore loss of control over the education of 
they children, and dread the necessity of con- 
Stantly reciting the party line. 


The regime's intense anti-U.S. and anti-Western 
propaganda, because of the successful exclusion 
of most outside sources of information, has ap- 
peated to those who are predisposed to blame West- 
ern intrusion for China's economic and political 
weakness. Judging from reports of U.S. citizens 
who left China early in 1952, however, there ap- 
pears to be some residua} pro-U.S. sentiment. 
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4. Chinese 
abroad 


Communist propaganda directed 


Most of the foreign propaganda of the Chinese 
Communist regime is covertly distributed and di- 
rected at Southeast Asia, primarily for consump- 
tion by the large overseas Chinese population in 
Indochina, Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong, Macao, 
Singapore, India, and Malaya. Covert propaganda 
has penetrated Indonesia and the Philippines, but 
to a lesser extent. 


Overt propaganda operations have also been con- 
ducted by diplomatic missions and other official 
agencies in Southeast Asia (Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Burma, and India) where Communist activities 
have been tolerated but they often merely pro- 
vide a cover for more incisive covert activities. 

The agencies of the Chinese Communist regime 
primarily responsible for conducting external prop- 
apanda activities include: the Bureau of Radio 
Broadcasting of the News Administration and the 
Publications Administration, which disseminate 
propaganda throughout the world, and the Over- 
seas Chinese Affairs Commission. This latter 
agency is the principal official link between the 
CCP regime and the millions of Chinese living in 
Southeast Asia and other areas of the world. The 
commission ostensibly works to improve the living 
standards of overseas Chinese and to protect their 
political rights. However, its more practical func- 
tions include: 1) increasing the volume of overseas 
remittances to China, 2) establishing information 
centers and Overseas Chinese Associations in the 
major cities of Southeast Asia, 3) promoting the 
regional solidarity of overseas Chinese through 
formation of similar associations in the major cities 
of South China, 4) establishing educational ex- 
change programs for overseas Chinese students, 
and 5) providing relief and assistance to refugees 
from overseas Chinese communities. In addition 
to its overt activities the commission probably dis- 
seminates covert Communist propaganda among 
overseas Chinese, solicits foreign political and eéco- 
nomic intelligence, and trains political agitators 
for work in Southeast Asian countries. 


Radio Peiping broadcasts 12% hours per day 
on international beams in 14 languages, including 
those of Southeast Asia and adjacent islands, in 
Japanese, Korean, various Chinese dialects, and 
in English, Peiping’s transmission facilities are 
good and these broadcasts can be easily received 
in the various countries of the Asiatic area. The 
material is carefully selected with due regard for 
the cultural background of the various target auai- 
ences, arid their national hopes, fears, and aspira- 
tions are constantly exploited. In colonia] areas 
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aftempts are made to foment latent nationalism 
and to discredit the appropriate colonial power. 
Overseas Chinese groups in these areas are urged 
to resist attempts at cultural assimilation by their 
adopted nation, and Peiping’s sympathy is ex- 
tended to all those whose personal or group free- 
dom is under real or imagined attack because of 
racial differences. The anti-United States and 
anti-Western line is given strong play, and all news 
is slanted to the Communist viewpoint. At the 
same time, Asian unity and resistance to ‘Western 
aggression” are important themes receiving full 
attention. 


The Publications Administration disseminates 
Chinese-language publications designed to appeal 
to overseas Chinese groups as well as some English 
language publications. These publications include 
pictorials, cartoons, booklets, magazines devoted to 
socia] and political problems, and subsidized news- 
papers. It has been estimated that three out of 
four literate people in Southeast Asia regularly 
read newspapers that are mildly or ardently pro- 
Peiping. Not all procommunist papers published 
in Southeast Asia and adjacent areas are subsidized 
by the regime, but in Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, Macao (see this Chapter, Section 57, 
under Communist subversion) and India there is 
at least one Communist front publication openly 
espousing the Peiping regime under the cloak of 
liberalism or nationalism. 

In addition to these overtly procommunist publi- 
cations there are many more clandestine publishers 
of leaflets and pamphlets that are financed and 
inspired by the Communists, but the rea) source 
of their funds and materials has not been deter- 
mined. 

One of the most effective and accessible instru- 
ments of Communist indoctrination in Southeast 
Asia js the local Chinese educational system, which 
has become the focal point for Chinese Communist 
infiltration and propaganda dissemination. In 
general, overseas Chinese are better educated than 
their compatriots in China, and their insistence 
on separate Chinese schools is one expression of 
Chinese nationalism in Southeast Asia. Chinese 
now enjoy substantial educational autonomy in all 
countries of Southeast Asia. Separate Chinese 
schools tend to perpetuate a feeling of national 
consciousness among overseas Chinese. The KMT 
in its day openly used them to inculcate Chinese 
nationalism and the basic tenets of the KMT 
political philosophy. Following this familiar pat- 
tern the Communists have made penetration of the 
Southeast Asian Chinese school system one of their 
major objectives, and they have had surprising 
success. 
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In Indonesia and Burma the Chinese schools, 
with few exceptions, are under communist control 
and use textbooks imported from Communist 
China. Many of the procommunist teachers in 
these schools were recruited from the homeland 
for specific propaganda tasks. Even in Indochina 
and Malaya, where the local governments are anti- 
communist and exercise powers of censorship and 
control, fhe Communists have been successful in or- 
ganizing underground activities among students 
and teachers, using methods previously tested in 
China during the KMT era. In Thailand the gov- 
ernment eliminated Chinese secondary schools be- 
fore World War II because of noncompliance with 
government regulations which specified the relative 
number of hours to be spent in studying the Chinese 
and Thai languages. It has authorized and even 
subsidizes a large number of Chinese primary 
schools, and Thai educational authorities also oc- 
casionally close some of these schools for nof com- 
plying with government regulations or for propa- 
gating communism. 


There is no way of judging the effectiveness of 
Chinese Communist propaganda among the over- 
seas Chinese communities. In 1949, 1950, and 
early 1951, when the Chinese Communists were 
registering economic and political achievements in 
China and military victories in Korea, the overseas 
Chinese appeared disposed to follow the Peiping 
line, partly because of national pride in the re- 
gime's accomplishments, partly because of their 
belief in the inevitability of Communist victories 
throughout Asia. Since mid-1951, however, these 
attitudes have been offset by the military stale- 
mate in Korea and by news and rumors of Com- 
munist atrocities in China, and there is evidence 
that Communist propaganda activities in South- 
east Asia have lost much of their original appeal. 


5. Foreign propaganda in Communist China 


Several important factors reduce the effective- 
ness of foreign propaganda broadcasts to the main- 
land: 1) the smal] number of radio receiving sets 
(from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 before the Communist 
police registered them in 1950); 2) the concentra- 
tions of these sets in urban coastal areas, thereby 
limiting the audience potential to a small seg- 
ment of the population; and 3) official discourage- 
ment, although not outright censure, of the prac- 
tice of listening to or discussing noncommunist 
broadcasts. Moreover, the mumber of foreign 
broadcasts beamed at Communist China has not 
been impressively large in comparison with the 
coverage emanating from Peiping. In September 
1951 the noncommunist countries were broadcast- 
ing 19844 hours per week in various Chinese di- 
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alects and on frequencies audible in China, broken 
down as follows: 





Hours 
PER WEEK 
United States (VOA) 35.50 
Indonesia 7.00 
Philippines 10.50 
Hong Kong 55.60 
Nationalist China (Taiwan) 26.75 
Indo-China (Vietnam) 22.25 
Australia 28.00 © 
India 8.00 
Vatican City 2.60 
United Kingdom (BBC) 5,25 
Total 198.25 


The number of non-Chinese (English, French, 
and Russian) broadcasts heard in China has not 
been determined but is relatively small. Probably 
the largest volume of foreign-language broadcast- 
ing regularly heard in China is the English-lan- 
guage transmission of the United States Armed 
Forces Radio Service in Japan. 


Westerners returning from the Chinese main- 
land have reported that foreign broadcasts are 
heard only by the few people who own short 
wave sets and are willing to take the risk involved 
in listening. Reports of audience reaction to for- 
eign broadcasts have dealt almost entirely with 
the Voice of America and the British Broadcasting 
Company, and have been almost unanimously fa- 
vorable in respect to the BBC's handling of news 
and comment. 


With the encouragement of the regime, Commu- 
nist China is subjected to a large amount of propa- 
panda from the U.S.8S.R. and some from the Soviet 
satellifes. Soviet bloc propaganda is channelled 
almost entirely through the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association (SSFA) and similar societies for the 
promotion of cordia) relations with Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and other Communist countries. 


Membership in the SSFA is open to all groups 
in Communist China, and thousands of branches 
and chapters have been established at all admin- 
istrative levels throughout the country. Founded 
in October 1949, the SSFA had 5,400,000 members 
by April 1951, 17,000,000 by August 1951, and an es- 
timated 23,000,000 by early 1952. This figure in- 
cluded the entire People’s Liberation Army and the 
Korean Volunteers, who were enrolled en bloc in 
late 1951. 


The SSFA was established to provide a propa- 
ganda outlet for the U.S.S.R., to celebrate anniver- 
saries of important political events connected with 
international communism, to promote the “Study 
the U.S.S.R.” movement, and to introduce Soviet 
cultural and scientific techniques. Propaganda is 
disseminated by publications, motion pictures, lec- 
tures, radio, exhibits, international cultural] ex- 
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change programs, and by such minor media as slide 
pictures, cultural stalls, essay contests, drawing 
classes, dramas, and choral group activity. Rus- 
Sian language classes are also used as a propaganda 
vehicle. The SSFA has sponsored an increasing 
number of Russian-language classes and radio pro- 
erams. Northeast China had 157 Russian-language 
evening schools with a total of 16,000 students in 
September 1951. In Sinkiang province in north- 
west China the SSFA has distributed more than 
1,000,000 Soviet-published textbooks in Kazakh, 
Turki, and Kirghiz, as well as in Russian and 
Chinese. 


The SSFA has claimed tremendous achievements 
for itself. In 1951 it claimed to have organized 
14,280 exhibitions and pro-Soviet meetings at- 
tended by 4,900,000 persons, exhibited another 
50,000 sets of pictures, issued 74 Kinds of periadi- 
cals (859,000 copies of 37 periodicals issued by the 
end of April), and published 500 different texts and 
booklets. During the same year the SSFA aiso 
publicized Soviet gifts to Chinese educational in- 
stitutions and sponsored visiting Russian scholars, 
professors, and scientists, who delivered 209 lec- 
tures to more than 250,000 people. The SSFA has 
sent ‘‘cultural gifts” to the U.S.S.R., to the eastern 
European satellites, to North Korea, the eastern 
zone of Germany, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, Japan, and Canada. Over 3,000 
items of Chinese origin, including periodicals, 
books, and objets d@’art are on exhibition in the 
Democratic China Hall of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences. 


The international exchange of artists and cul- 
fural groups between China and the European 
Communist countries has been conducted through 
VOKS (the Soviet Society for Cultura! Relations 
with Foreign Countries) which has branch offices 
in each of the major regions of China and regular 
relations with SSFA organizations. VOKS has 
also facilitated the exchange of periodicals with 
other “people’s republics.” 


Despite the publicity attending its activities, 
the SSFA seems to have achieved only forma! re- 
suits without significantly overcoming the general 
anti-Soviet feeling of the Chinese population. Re- 
ports of Western observers who were in China as 
recently as early 1952 unanimously agree that 
SSFA activities have generally been ineffective. 
These reports indicate that, although if operates 
at all levels of society, the SSFA has failed to arouse 
popular enthusiasm or interest. The other Sino- 
Satellite associations sponsored by the regime have 
been much less active and are probably not known 
outside Peiping. 
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C. Propaganda in Taiwan 
1. General 


The Nationalist propaganda has never been as 
rigorously administered, as unified, nor as fully in- 
tegrated with other government operations as that 
of the Chinese Communists, The propaganda 
from Taiwan has been increasingly directed at for- 
eign audiences, particularly in Southeast Asia. A 
large percentage has been directed at fhe United 
States, whose support the Nationalists regard as 
essential to their campaign for maintenance of 
their position as the sole legal government of China, 
as necessary to the maintenance of their position 
in the United Nations, and as indispensable to the 
victory in their struggte against the Chinese Com- 
munists, 


Understandably, the Nationalists have adopted 
the issue of their return to the mainland and the 
overthrow of the “Red bandits” as their major prop- 
aganda theme. This basic theme, as expressed in 
their domestic propaganda, is “fan-kung k’ang-e”’ 
which may be translated as ‘oppose communism, 
resist Russia.” Thus the Chinese Government 
propaganda bases itself squarely on an appeal to 
Chinese nationalism and traditional hatred of 
Russia. 


The methods of Nationalist propaganda are es- 
sentially those used previously on the mainland; 
however, propaganda output is more concentrated. 
The domestic population of Taiwan is compact and 
is more accessible to government propaganda than 
is the mainland population. Government and 
party leaders and mainland refugees are for the 
most part concentrated in the island’s urban cen- 
ters. Signs of propaganda activity, such as slo- 
gans, posters, and photos, are to be seen in every 
village and town in Taiwan. This activity is car- 
ried on by the provincia} Kuomintang organization, 
by the local government, and by political sections of 
troop unifs stationed in various areas. ‘These 
media are supplemented by the press, radio, and 
educational systems which are either government- 
influenced or -controllied. The application of 
“pressures” is occasionally resorted to in order to 
bring about a ready popular response to specific 
propaganda appeals, as evidenced by reports of 
‘spontaneous demonstrations.” Overt censorship 
is generally confined to security matters and propa- 
ganda, but the police have on occasion overstepped 
the boundary of their authority and interfered with 
the free expression of opinion in the press. Sanc- 
tions, when necessary to prevent the circulation of 
hostile propaganda are usually applied by more 
subtle means such as financial pressure and the 
rationing of newsprint. 
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The Nationalist propaganda machine has never- 
theless exhibited serious shortcomings: the fac- 
tionalism that has characterized the Kuomintang 
(KMT) since its inception continues fo deprive 
Nationalist propaganda of unified direction, has 
tended to stifle new ideas, originality, and imagina- 
tion, and has resulted in a lack of coordination 
among the information agencies established in both 
party and government organs. Although the basic 
propaganda themes have been consistently fol- 
lowed, the various programs have not been uni- 
formly implemented by individual agencies, and 
the Government Spokesman’s Office, the official 
channel! for the issuance of important announce- 
ments, has often been by-passed. The latent re- 
sentment against mainianders that marks the at- 
titude of Chinese natives of Taiwan, who form the 
bulk of the population, also has had an adverse 
effect on Nationalist propaganda operations. 


2. The agencies 


The forma! organization of the various propa- 
ganda agencies on Taiwan isobscure. Party direc- 
tion tends to be diffuse and informal but is exer- 
cised at all levels of propaganda operations. Major 
planning, formulation, and ultimate contro! of pol- 
icy lie within the province of the top leaders of the 
Nationalists (KMT) Party and the close personal 
advisers of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. For 
example, Mme. Chiang at one time played a force- 
fu) role in the conduct of certain propaganda pro- 
grams, and the President’s son, Chiang Ching-Kuo, 
now directs the most powerful propaganda agency, 
the Political Department of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense. 


The party influences the implementation of its 
propaganda programs in a variety of ways. First, 
it exercises administrative supervision over certain 
propaganda agencies, including the Third, Fourth, 
and Sixth Sections of the KMT Central Reform 
Committee, the two leading newspapers of Taiwan, 
the Central News Agency, and the China Broad- 
casting Corporation. Party control of propaganda 
is further assured by the assignment of trusted 
party members to strategic positions in propaganda 
organizations under government direction and 
sponsorship both at home and abroad. In Taiwan 
KNT stalwarts are able to direct or influence prop- 
;- aganda programs in schools, both government- 
t owned and private newspapers, and other media. 


Through the Publications Law the KMT also has 
maintained preventive control over propaganda 
output through official censorship exercised over 
F «all domestic public opinion media. On March 25, 
; 1952 a revised Publications Law was promuigated. 
®. The revised law appears to be a decided improve- 
E ment over its predecessor. The language is clearer 
E and the definitions more concise, where in many 
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cases in the older law the wording was ambiguous. 
The provisions in general are more liberal and 
progressive in the direction of a greater freedom 
of the press. However, a perusal of the law itself 
does not fully reflect the still existent possibilities 
of informa! pressure by the government, such as 
applied, for instance, through the Peace Preserva- 
tion Corps or the secret police. 


a. PARTY AGENCIES — Party propaganda poli- 
cies and operations appear to be centered in three 
organizations: namely, the Third, Fourth and 
Sixth Sections of the KMT Central Reform Com- 
mittee. The Fourth Section is the oficial Kuomin- 
tang information office and issues statements in 
behalf of the party. It has the function of trans- 
mitting propaganda directives to lower party eche- 
lons and it substantially contypls the editorial pol- 
icy of the “Chung Yang Jih Pao” (Central Daily 
News) organ of national party headquarters. The 
head of the Fourth Section is Dr. Shen Ch’ang- 
huang who serves concurrently as Government 
Spokesman. 

Party stalwart Cheng Yen-fen is the present di- 
rector of the Third Section, which deais with over- 
seas Chinese. His concurrent post as head of the 
rovernment’s Commission on Overseas Chinese Af- 
fairs enables him to coordinate party propaganda 
with government policy. In 1952 under the lead- 
ership of Cheng Yen-fen the government and party 
organization have undertaken a much more vig- 
orous program of propaganda work among overseas 
Chinese. The Third Section controls the propa- 
ganda output of over 40 overseas newspapers and 
provides additional materials to overseas Chinese 
diplomatic missions and social and business organl- 
zations. The overseas work of the KMT is handi- 
capped by a lack of funds resulting from the diver- 
sion of the bulk of government revenues for mili- 
tary purposes and after 1949 by the government’s 
reluctance to solicit contributions from overseas 
Chinese. 

The Third Section compiles two Chinese-lan- 
guage publications for overseas readers: 1) the 
“Overseas Monthly,” with a circulation of about 
0,000, publishes articies on conditions in Talwan 
and on Chinese activities in various countries, and 
2) the “Overseas News Bulletin,” mailed directly to 
overseas Chinese newspapers, contains feature 
articies, editorials, and news items on Taiwan, Com- 
munist China, and overseas affairs. The Third 
Section also publishes a party journal with circu- 
lation restricted to party members and branches 
throughout the worid. 


The Sixth Section of the Kuomintang has pro- 
duced three types of propaganda: 1) prepared news- 
scripts designed for oral broadcasts to the main- 
land; 2) similar scripts in newspaper style; and 3) 
three-part documents presenting a Chinese Com- 
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munist propaganda item, an analysis thereof, and 
suggestions as to counterpropaganda. 


The KMT owns and publishes the two most im- 
portant newspapers on Taiwan: 1) the Chung Yang 
Jih Pao (Central Daily News), the Party organ to 
which all military units must subscribe and 2) the 
Chung Hua Jih Pao (China Daily), a smaller and 
less widely read paper. In addition, the party con- 
trols the Central News Agency, the largest of its 
kind on the island. Founded as a party agency 
in Canton in 1924, the Central News Agency was 
subsequently taken over by the government and 
renamed the National Government News Agency 
and has offices and staff correspondents in New 
York, Washington, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Bangkok, and Singapore. The English-language 
Chinese News Service claims to be 4 private organi- 
zation financially independent of party and govern- 
ment. However, its director, Wei Ching-meng, en- 
joys the confidence of many government leaders 
and is personally sympathetic to the government 
cause. Not a gentiine news agency, the principal 
activity of the China News Service is the publica- 
tion of the China News and sale to the Chinese press 
and radio of the monitored news files of certain for- 
eien agencies. It has no news gathering staff and 
no overseas service. 

In the radio field the party controls the China 
Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) and through it 
the output of the 19 government stations. If op- 
erates its own network of stations and a num- 
ber of transmitters which carry broadcasts pro- 
erammed for the mainland and for foreign av- 
diences. Party direction has been exercised 
through Chang Tao-fan, concurrently president of 
the Legislative Yuan, and Hollington Tong, former 
Minister of Information, who has served both as 
party and government spokesman. The present 
direction of CBC falls largely to Tseng Hsti-pai, its 
deputy general manager and director of the Central 
News Agency. 


b. PoLITICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE MINISTRY OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE — This department, headed by 
Chiang Ching-kuo, is the most tmportant and ac- 
tive propaganda agency of the National Govern- 
ment. It conducts major propaganda and indoc- 
trination programs not only for the armed forces 
but also for the civilian population and plays a 
prominent part in the government’s psychological 
warfare program. 


The principal mission of the Political Depart- 
ment is to imbue the military with “confidence in 
the final victory of the anti-Communist and anti- 
Russian struggle.” In late 1951 the proportion of 
military training time devoted to indoctrination 
was reduced from 25% to 10% of the total. 
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The army indoctrination program is adminis- 
tered by public information and education officers 
assigned to all units of the military establishment. 
Over 100 publications, including periodicals, pam- 
phiets, and readers have been prepared for distribu- 
tion to military personnel. The chief Chinese- 
language periodicais include: Comrades-in-Arms- 
Weekly, Military Digest Fortnightly, National Spirit 
Fortnightly, and Military Civilian Monitor Daily. 
Current news is communicated to the troops 
through the Military News Agency, an organization 
with branches at the divisional and army levels 
and with correspondents attached to individual reg- 
iments and battalions. Military News Agency 
headquarters maintains radio contact with the 
more important branches and issues news bulle- 
tins in Chinese twice daily and in English five days 
a week, 


The Political Department also controls the Miii- 
tary Broadcasting Corps with its five transmitters, 
one of which operates on short wave and beams 
programs to the mainland. Two other military 
stations used for propaganda are operated by the 
Nationalist Air Force. 


The Political Department supervises the output 
of the only major motion picture studio on the is- 
land, the China Motion Picture Studio. This com- 
pany produces newsreels and educational and docu- 
mentary films as well as commercial pictures buf, 
owing to its limited equipment and inexperienced 
personnel, is unable to produce propaganda films 
approaching the technical quality of those made in 
Communist China. The Political Department con- 
trols the release of both domestic and imported 
films to the armed forces, and showings are con- 
ducted by nine Motion Picture Corps that regu- 
larly tour the various military encampments. 

The six Dramatic Corps have performed a paral- 
lel propaganda service among the troops by staging 
plays. The department also maintains an Ad- 
visory Committee for Musical Propaganda. 


The Political Department exercises considerable 
influence over civilian propaganda activities, For 
example, all artists must register with the depart- 
ment, and graphic artists, musicians, and writers 
are under pressure to devote a portion of their 
time to the propaganda program. Working in co- 
operation with the Board of Education of the Tal- 
wan Provincial Government, the Political Depart- 
ment aiso holds exhibitions and contests for school 
children. 


The Political Department participates in psycho- 
logical warfare to the extent of directing a program 
of regular short wave broadcasts to the mainland. 
These programs have been supplemented by leaflet 
dropping over the mainland. 
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Cc. OTHER AGENCIES — Not all information and 
propaganda activity is carried on by the Political 
Department. The Government Spokesman’s Office 
(GSO) is under the direction of the Executive Yuan 
and is currently headed by Shen Chang-huan. It 
is charged with the issuing of statements and in- 
formation in behalf of leading government officials. 
However, news of official actions more often origi- 
nates from unauthorized leaks to the press or from 
premature announcements by officials in the agen- 
cies concerned, 


The GSO has the following main functions: 1) 
issuing public statements on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, 2) assistance to foreign correspondents, 
writers, and publicists, 3) analysis of press opinion 
in foreign countries (especially in the U.S.) regard- 
ing issues of importance to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and 4) operation of the Chinese News Service 
in the United States. ° 


A counterpart of this office on the provincial level} 
is the Taiwan Provincial Government Information 
Bureau, which issues informational materials con- 
nected with agriculture, public health, and other 
provincial affairs, This bureau may have a hand 
in the direction of the Taiwan News Agency, which 
distributes statements and news bulletins released 
by the Taiwan provincial government. 


Lesser organizations that have certain propa- 
ganda and information functions include the Com- 
mission on Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs and the 
aforementioned Commission of Overseas Chinese 
Affairs. The Department of Education is charged 
With preserving the San Min Chu I line as @ part 
of the school curriculum and thus with propagat- 
ing Sun Yat-sen’s ‘““Three Principles of the People.” 
The Minister of Education, Cheng Tien-fang, is a 
KMT member whose party affiliations and interests 
strongly influence administrative practices and the 
selection of personne}. 


d. NONGOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS — Very few 
organizations of an informational character in Tai- 
wan operate outside the sphere of party and gov- 
ernment influence. Of the 27 registered news- 
papers seven are directly owned or backed by the 
KMT, nine by the provincial government, four by 
the military, and seven by private interests. Tai- 
wan aiso has two smal! privately operafed news 
agencies, the China Union Press and the Ta Tao 
Agency, which supply information from mainland 
China. These agencies claim to be independent, 
but it has been rumored that both are partially sub- 
sidized by the National Government, 


Most papers enjoy some freedom of editorial com- 
menf on such domestic issues as have not aroused 
positive KMT reaction. However, certain publica- 
tions, including the Kung Lun Pao and the Tzu 
Yu Chung Kuo, nave run into serious trouble when- 
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ever they have attempted to take an editorial stand 
that is too independent. All papers take an anti- 
Communist, anti-Russian attitude on international 
Issues, 


There are two recognized minor political parties 
in Taiwan—the Democratic Socialist Party and the 
Young China Party. They have had httle in- 
fluence on Nationalist propaganda, although mem- 
bers of both organizations have a financial interest 
in the aforementioned Kung Lun Pao and Teu 
Chung Kuo. The Young China Party publishes a 
periodical] under the title of Min Chu Ch’ao. 


€. FOREIGN PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES IN TAIWAN — 
The United States Information Service (USIS) in 
Taiwan is a section of the American Embassy in 
China and is administered by the Department of 
State. The Mutual Security Agency (MSA) and 
the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR) operate an Information and Education 
Office which conducts an information program de- 
signed to support the activities of the two organi- 
zations. MSA also has an education officer on its 
staff. Although there is a British consulate at 
Taipei (T‘ai-pei), it does not produce or distribute 
materials on the island. BBC broadcasts, espe- 
cially Chinese and Japanese language programs 
which originate in Australia, are heard in Taiwan 
and appear to enjoy Some popularity. Japanese 
and U.S. commercial films are regularly shown. 
Although Japan now maintains an embassy in 
Taipei no formal Japanese information program is 
known to exist at present. The Philippine Lega- 
tion has sponsored an occasional basketball team 
and goodwill tour on Taiwan, but no information 
activity has been evident. No other foreign dip- 
Jomatic missions in Taiwan appear fo engage in 
propaganda activities. 


The Chinese Communists have directed a large 
volume of propaganda at the population of Tai- 
wan, but no overt and very few covert materials have 
been able to evade the strict Nationalist police con- 
trols. Radio programs beamed at Taiwan from 
Communist-controlled areas are jammed, report- 
edly by a “private individual” who works very 
closely with the psychological warfare and intelli- 
gence sections of the Political Department in the 
Ministry of National Defense. 


3. Propaganda operation 


Concentration of the domestic audience within 
the narrow confines of Taiwan, effective control 
over the flow of information, and the absence of 
competitive propaganda have all worked to the ad- 
vantage of Nationalist propaganda operations. 


Whue the domestic propaganda machine has 4 
relatively clear field in which to operate, the prob- 
lem of disseminating propaganda effectively to all 
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segments of the population is nevertheless compli- 
cated by the diversity of cultura] and social patterns 
found among the island’s inhabitants. Japanese 
influence is particularly strong among the older, 
literate Taiwanese. Moreover, many mainianders 
were educated in Western European countries or in 
the United States. 


This diversity of background and education, in 
combination with existing economic and politica) 
differences, has produced a number of divisions 
among the population. The principal cleavage is 
that which separates the mainlanders from the 
Taiwanese, but there are divisions even within 
these two groups. The mainlanders include the 
liberai, generally pro-American group and the na- 
tionalistic anti-Western group, whereas the articu- 
late, politically conscious Taiwanese include pro- 
Chinese, pro-Western, and Japanese-oriented 
groups. The bulk of the local population are 
farmers who have not been as fully exposed to 
propaganda as the urban population. 


Concerned primarily with their livelihood, farm- 
ers have been favorably disposed to the govern- 
ment’s rent reduction program, but the goodwill 
engendered by this publicized program has been 
partially offset by strong adverse reaction to the 
government's price policies. All groups share a 
few common interests. The mainianders want to 
return home, and most islanders would like nothing 
better than to get rid of them. Since 1949, how- 
ever, fear of a Communist invasion of Taiwan has 
tended to minimize these divisions and to promote 
a sense of unity among all groups. 


Since the domestic audience embraces varied and 
diverse points of view, the propaganda operation to 
be effective, should have a more imaginative and 
varied program than has been evidenced thus far. 
To a large extent the information activities of the 
National Government appear to suffer from the 
same weaknesses that were noted prior to its mUi- 
tary and political defeat on the mainiand. These 
defects include technica! and operational incompe- 
tence, a tendency to indulge in extravagant state- 
ments, and a lack of appeal to important segments 
of the population, especially the college-educated 
eroup and the peasants. 

Since mid-1951 Nationalist leaders have shown 
an increasing disposition to coordinate Chinese 
propaganda with the U.S. Information Program 
and to utilize materials prepared by U.S. govern- 
ment agencies. The Chinese Radio network broad- 
casts a daily half-hour program locally produced 
by USIS and also rebroadcasts two half-hour Voice 
of America programs daily. Financed by the Na- 
tionalist Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, a bilingual rural periodical in Chinese and 
Japanese was inaugurated in 1951 under USIS di- 
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rection. This publication has enjoyed extreme 
popularity among Taiwanese farmers, who have a 
relatively high literacy rate. 


4. Domestic propaganda content 


Kuomintang propaganda assures the people of 
Taiwan that the government is interested in their 
welfare and has been attentive to their needs. It 
emphasizes social and political reforms that have 
been undertaken on the island and of efforts that 
have been made to revitalize the Nationalist Party, 
government,and army. Numerous references have 
been made to the greater degree of self-government 
permitted in connection with the elections of 
1950-51, and a great amount of publicity has been 
devoted to the program of land renta) reduction. 


For two years after its operations were shifted 
to Taiwan, KMT propaganda constantly referred 
to the imminent return of the government to the 
mainland, and high officials repeatedly offered as- 
surance that the date was only six months to one 
year from the time of announcement. These state- 
ments have become less frequent and less definite 
with the passing of time, but the restoration of 
Nationalist control over atl China is still a domi- 
nant theme of KMT propaganda and reflects the 
persistent sentiments of the Chinese refugees from 
the mainland. Domestic propaganda treatment 
of international development depends on the par- 
ticular effect each is likely to have on the Nation- 
alist cause. 


5. Foreign propaganda content 


A major proportion of the foreign propaganda 
emanating from Taiwan has been directed toward 
winning the friendship and support of the United 
States. Predominant themes have been: 1) the 
bogus Chinese Communist regime is enslaving the 
Chinese people in the interests of the U.S.S.R., and 
2) Free China (Taiwan) is the bulwark of democ- 
racy and the rallying point for anti-Communism 
in the Far East. Information and propaganda 
aimed at the United States is distributed on the 
island in the form of press releases and by means 
of public relations techniques and is transmitted 
by Taipei Radio in broadcasts beamed at North 
America. 


Nationalist propaganda is disseminated within 
the United States by official and semiofficial agen- 
cies, such as the Chinese Embassy, the China News 
Service, and the Central News Agency, which pub- 
licize social and economic improvements on Tai- 
wan and play up the political and military rejuve- 
nation of the National Government since the Na- 
tionalist withdrawal from the mainland. The ef- 
forts of these government agencies to influence US. 
public opinion have been supported to a consid- 
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erable degree by activities of private individuals 
friendly to China or critical of U.S. official policy. 

The National Government also directs propa- 
ganda at other UN countries in support of its claim 
to sovereignty over al) China and its international 
position as the sole legal government representing 
the Chinese people. Other Nationalist propaganda 
activities in the United Nations have included at- 
tempts to publicize charges of aggression against 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


The psychological warfare effort directed at the 
mainland has followed four main objectives: 1) to 
demonstrate that the Communists are inhumane, 
that they have no patriotic feeling, and that they 
are brazenly selling out thelr country to a for- 
elpn power; 2) to demonstrate that Communist 
objectives, such as the attempt to break up the 
traditional Chimese family, are unethical; 3) to 
tel} the Chinese mainlanders that the Commu- 
nists are not “peace-loving” and are deliberately 
causing class warfare; and 4) to prove that the 
“Three People’s Principles” of Sun Yat-sen are bet- 
ter than Communist principles, that these prin- 
ciples better suit the nature and temperament 
of the Chinese people, and that Free China is on 
its feet today because it adhered to the doctrines 
of Sun Yat-sen. 


The following themes were utilized by the gov- 
ernment’'s psychological warfare program in early 
1952: 1) Communist slogans which denounce Amer- 
ica and urge support of the North Koreans are 
wrong; 2) the Communist ‘national defense force” 
is in reality a Soviet puppet army; 3) the Commu- 
nist land reform program is not designed to bene- 
fit the people but rather to further the aims of 
the Communists and is not carried out by demo- 
cratic means, for the people have no voice in the 
matter; and 4) the Communist-inspired “Three 
Anti” (anticorruption, antibureaucracy and anti- 
waste) campaign directed against government 
personnel is not a sincere attempt at reform but 
rather a means to remove undesirables from of- 
fice. The “Five Anti” (antibribery, antitax-eva- 
Sion, antiembezziement, antiswindling, antisteal- 
ing of information) is a campaign intended to ex- 
tort money from the businessmen and to eliminate 
the middle class; 5) the Communist-inspired ‘‘coun- 
terrevolutionary” and “brainwashing” campaigns 
are based on falsehoods and merely designed to 
increase government control over the people. 


KMT propaganda beamed at Southeast Asia has 
incorporated three additional objectives: 1) rally- 
ing overseas Chinese back to the KMT banner; 
2) undermining the position and potential strength 
of the anti-Communist and anti-Nationalist third 
force movement; and more generally 3) attacking 
the Communist position and program on the main- 
land. 
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The overseas Chinese audiences in 1951 were 
more receptive to Nationalist propaganda, since 
there was Jess confidence in Communist invincibi- 
ity and more realization of the suffering endured 
by people on the mainland under Communist rule. 
Evidence of this changing attitude is indicated 
by the fact that in 1949 and 1950 there were far 
more enthusiastic celebrations of the Communist 
holiday than of the Nationalist holiday, whereas 
in 1951 reports indicate that the trend was revers- 
ing in favor of the Nationalist holiday. 


D. Propaganda in Hong Kong 


Hong Kong has always been an active propa- 
ganda center, because its traditional freedoms of 
press and person and proximity to the China main- 
land made the colony a haven from which political 
partisans could disseminate propaganda in rela- 
tive safety. During the past century, political fer- 
ment on the mainland has always resulted in an 
influx of political refugees, dissidents, and oppor- 
tunists who used Hong Kong as a base of opera- 
tions. Since the end of World War II, and espe- 
cially since the Chinese Communist victories on 
the mainland in 1948-1949, Hong Kong has been 
crowded with partisans of almost every political 
leaning. Their activities plus those of the US. 
and British Governments have made the colony 
one of the busiest information and propaganda cen- 
ters in Southeast Asia. 


Although British authorities have encouraged 
a free press, the colony’s precarious position with 
respect to the mainland has required them to 
discourage political partisanship where it threat- 
ened the security of the colony or jeopardized Brit- 
ish economic interests. From 1949 to early 1952 
the British adopted a stern attitude toward propa- 
ganda activities because of the delicate nature of 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese Communist 
regime, refusing to permit propaganda activities 
that might imperil the position of Hong Kong. 
This attitude became clear when Voice of America 
broadcasts over Radio Hong Kong were cancelled 
in January 1951. The British public relations offi- 
cer in Hong Kone stated that British broadcast- 
ing facilities should “speak with one voice” and 
that his government was unwilling for Hang Kong 
to be used as a base for propaganda operations. 


In July 1951 the colony passed a Publication 
Consolidations Ordinance requiring news agencies 
to deposit 1,000 Hong Kong dollars with the gov- 
ernment as evidence of their good faith. News- 
papers and magazines must deposit from HK$3,600 
to HK$10,000. The law empowers the government’s 
registrar of newspapers to refuse or cancel licenses 
and provides penalties for the publication of ma- 
liclously false news tending to disturb public peace 
and security. This law, especially its financial 
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provision, forced many of Hong Kong’s smaller, 
pro-Western publications to close, wnereas Commu- 
nist publications with financial backing were able 
to remain in business. Nevertheless, the law gave 
the government authority to control the press, and 
restrictions were rapidly applied. The official 
Chinese Communist news agency, NCNA, was or- 
dered to register but refused to comply for nearly 
a year, finally registering in the spring of 1952. 


The British authorities have also taken a firmer 
stand against political agitators, including some 
Chinese Communists, who constituted a threat to 
the colony’s peace and security. Early in January 
1952 a number of Communists in the fllm indus- 
try were deported from the colony despite loud 
protests from the Chinese Communist press. In 
March three pro-Communist newspapers and their 
editors were charged with publishing a mislead- 
ing account of riots In the colony on March 1. 
The three papers—the Ta Kung Pao, the Wen Hui 
Pao and the Hsin Wan Pao—were suspended and 
their editors fined. After a later appeal the Judg- 
ment imposed on the Ta Kung Pao was lightened, 
and the action taken against the other two papers 
was dropped in the belief that the incident would 
serve as a Warning. 


The Hong Kong government employs a public 
relations officer, wnose duties are “to transmit news 
and explain government policy to the public and 
to keep the government informed of public opin- 
ion.’ The officer also functions as a censor, and 
since April 1951 has administered Radio Hong 
Kong, which operates two medium-wave transmit- 
ters and one short-wave transmitter. 


The government has no official organ of its own, 
but its point of view is presented by the South 
China Morning Post and its affiliates, the China 
Mail, the Sunday Post-Herald and the Hong Kong 
Telegraph. ‘The Hong Kong government produces 
no films. 


Close governmental supervision iS also main- 
tained over the colony’s schools. On one occasion 
a Cormmunist-dominated school was closed. 


The British Council, an overseas information and 
propaganda source directed by the Foreign Office 
maintains a cultural center in Hong Kong to pro- 
mote friendship, mutual respect, and closer rela- 
tions in cultura! matters between the British and 
colonial residents and conducts concerts and lec- 
tures on cultural subjects. It activities are largely 
conducted among the “elite’”’ or educated classes of 
Hong Kong. ‘The British Council also sponsors the 
education and training of Chinese in England. 
Another British agency, the British Information 
Service, carries on an information and propaganda 
program in Hong Kong; the bulk of its material 
originates in Singapore. 
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The Chinese Communist propaganda organiza- 
tion in Hong Kong appears to be tied to the Cen- 
tral-South China Party Bureau and probably re- 
ceives policy direction from Canton. NCNA main- 
tains a branch office in Hong Kong, distributing 
news to the three local pro-Communist newspapers 
and to Southeast Asia papers. Bookstores in 
Hong Kong have been ftooded with all types of 
Communist publications, including periodicals, 
pamphlets, and comic books. Some are produced 
in Hong Kong and many are shipped in from 
China. 

The Communists have never been able to exer- 
cise any influence over broadcasting in Hong Kong, 
but radio programs can be easily heard from the 
mainland. Communist agents have successfully 
infiltrated the film industry and have controlled 
a number of the largest studios. The films pro- 
duced in these studios are primarily shown in Hong 
Kong and Southeast Asia. Films shown in Hong 
Kong are censored by the Hong Kong government. 
In order to circumvent censorship regulations 
abroad, Communist-influenced films were produced 
and exported in 1951 in two versions, one uncut, and 
the other with obviously pro-Communist sequences 
deleted. There are five leading film companies, all 
pro-Communist: The Great Wall, Lung Ma, South 
China, Ta Kuang Ming, and Cinema Workers Co- 
operative. In January 1952 the deportation of a 
number of the leading Communist film workers ap- 
parently diminished Communist influence in the 
industry. 

Communist propaganda has also been dissemi- 
nated in Hong Kong through such organizations 
as the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, the 
Hong Kong and Kowloon Women’s Fraternity As- 
sociation, the New Democratic Youth League, and 
the National Student Federation of China. Chi- 
nese schools in the colony have been penetrated 
and used for propaganda purposes, and students 
have been strongly urged to return to China for 
higher training. Until 1951 when right-wing ele- 
ments regained control of some of the unions, the 
Communists also used the 47 affiliates of the Hong 
Kong Federation of Trade Unions as propaganda 
centers. 

Kuomintang propaganda agents are probably 
the best organized and financed group of noncom- 
munist Chinese in Hong Kong. They follow the 
official] Taiwan line, concentrating on the evils of 
Chinese communism. The principal KMT organ 
in Hong Kong is the Hong Kong Shih Pao (Hong 
Kong Daily Times). 

The “third force” groups in Hong Kong (that 
is, the anti-Communists and anti-Nationalists) are 
divided in their allegiance and have no effective 
organization. Most of their publications nave 
been short-lived because of lack of financial back- 
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ing. Nevertheless, Hong Kong has severa} inde- 
pendent Chinese and “third force’ newspapers, 
such as Aw Boon-haw’s Hsing Tao Jih Pao, Hua 
Ch’iao Jih Pao (Wa Kui Yat Po); and the Chung 
Sheng Wan Pao. 

The United States has been the only foreign gov- 
ermment to engage in extensive propaganda activi- 
ties in Hong Kong during the postwar period. The 
chief purpose of the U.S. propaganda and informa- 
tion service has been to promote the cause of the 
Free World. In Hong Kong this activity has con- 
sisted of press releases to newspapers, lectures on 
cultura] subjects, movies, pamphlets, and, before 
their termination shortly after the outbreak of 
war in Korea, Voice of America programs in both 
English and Chinese. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


The effect of Communist, Nationalist, and West- 
ern propaganda on the Hong Kong Chinese appears 
to have depended largely on the local Chinese as- 
sessment of the Chinese Communist regime in 
terms of the developments on the mainland. Dur- 
ing the first two years of Communist rule many 
local Chinese were receptive to Chinese Communist 
propaganda, in part because of racial and national 
pride in the regime’s publicized accomplishments, 
but mostly because of the fear of retaliation in the 
event Hong Kong came under Communist control. 
Since mid-1951 their attitude towards communism 
has changed as a2 result of reports of Communist 
ruthlessness and economic distress on the main- 
land and the containment of Communist ageres- 
sion elsewhere in Asia. 
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E. Comments on principal sources 
1. Evaluation 


The sources for the historical and mtroductory 
parts of this Section include the standard refer- 
ence and documentary materials for modern China 
and are adequate. The Subsection concerning Chi- 
nese Communist objectives and the development 
of the Communist propaganda system and its per- 
sonnel was based primarily on Source 1, U.S. and 
British Government reports, and biographical ma- 
terials prepared by the Biographical Information 
Division of the Department of State. Material on 
the Communist propaganda apparatus was based 
on Sources 1, 4,10, and 11 with some additional 
information from U.S. official reports. However, 
available information does not provide a detailed 
picture of the Communist propaganda organization 
and its operations. The exact channels of direc- 
tives, the nature of propaganda operations at the 
lowest and most important levels of administration, 
and the precise relationship between the local 
party government and mass organizations consti- 
tute gaps in existing information. The material 
on domestic propaganda is drawn primarily from 
monitored reports and is generally adequate for 
description of major themes and campaigns. The 
evaluation of popular attitudes is based on the re- 
ports of the U.S. Consul General in Hong Kong. 
The material on the external propaganda opera- 
tions is drawn from scattered and incomplete data, 
and is inadequate to describe the nature and ex- 
tent of Communist foreign propaganda activity. 
The material on foreign propaganda in Communist 
China is generally adequate and is drawn almost 
entirely from U.S. Government sources. More in- 
formation is needed on U.S.S.R. propaganda activ- 
ity in Chima. 

There are no published studies concerning prop- 
aganda operations in either Taiwan or Hong Kong. 
Source 6 has some information but much of it is 
unreliable. Most of the information on Taiwan 
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operations was gathered from personal interviews 
or from State Department despatches. Except for 
U.S. information and propaganda activities, the de- 
scription of Hong Kong propaganda is based on 
scattered, incomplete data and cannot be consid- 
ered reliable. Largest gaps in information concern 
the propaganda organizations and activities of the 
British Government, the content of propaganda di- 
rected toward uneducated Chinese, and the means 
of dissemination utilized by Communists and Na- 
tionalists. 
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